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NEWS OF THE WEEK. _ 


Tue patent for Sir CoarLes Manners Surron’s peerage ought 
to be made out forthwith. His hot and early canvass for the 
Speakership has not secured him a majority of votes; and he 
must therefore be content to exhibit his talents for ‘“‘ humbug” on 
the floor of the House of Peers. 

The hopes of a majority for the Court nominee rested upon the 
chance of wheedling the Reformers, or prematurely and unhand- 
somely filching promises of their support. That these artifices 
have, except in very rare instances, failed of their object, is 
manifest from the fuss made about the announcement by two of 
the most insignificant Members of the House that they intend to 
support the Tory tool. The first of these is Mr. Hugues 
Hvuanes; a noted trimmer, and who figures in our list of 
Doubtfuls. We never relied for an instant on his vote. He is 
one of those essentially unimportant persons, who strive to make 
themselves of temporary consequence on such occasions as that of 
a close division, by acting the part of renegade. No party can 
be sure of them; but the most likely method to gain their votes is 
to flatter their vanity. ‘Mr. Hueues Hueues received a letter 
from Lord JoHn RuvssExz, requesting his support of Mr. 
AxsEeRCcROMBY—because he has pretended to be a Reformer, and 
therefore might perhaps act with the Reformers. But instead 
of sending his reply to Lord Joun, Mr. Wucussseizes the oppor- 
tunity of bringing himself before the public, and despatches a 
letter to the Standard, containing his. reasons for voting 
for Manners Svurron; the principal of which seems to 
be his desire to be classed among “ gentlemen,’—though, as 
the Globe smartly observes, “ voting for MANNERS Sutton will not 
turn Hucues Hueuss into a gentleman;” but the silly Member 
for Oxford deceives himself on that point as on many others. He 
also seems to think, that because he saved. some of the Speaker's 
furniture at the great fire, he is bound to vote against Mr. Anrr- 
crompy. It is evident that Mr. Hugues Hueues is no every 
day logician, and that he arrives at his conclusions by an unusual 
process, 

The other acquisition is Mr. Ricuarps, the Member for 
Knaresborough. A story has been for some time curreat, which, 
we suspect, discloses the secret of Ais apostacy from the Liberal 
party on this question. It will be remembered that he never 
rose to speak in the late Parliament without provoking roars 
of laughter by his peculiarity of manner. The Speaker en- 
joyed the fun prodigiously for some time, and frequently gave him 
an opportunity of amusing the idle Members. But as there was 
neither wit nor pleasantry in Mr. Ricuarns's speeches, the sin- 
gular exhibitions he made became tiresome, and the well-trained 
eye of the wily Manners Surron avoided the Member for Knares- 
borough. This neglect provoked a personal complaint from Mr. 
Ricwarps. The Speaker called his powers of humbug into play, 
put on a grave and contrite look, and solemnly assured Mr. 
Ricwarps that his neglect was quite unintentional, and that in- 
deed it Was a punishment to himself to lose an opportunity of 
hearing Mr. Ricnarps address the House, as there was no Mem- 
ber of it whose speeches afforded him a higher personal gratifica- 
tion. This irony under the mask of gross flattery was not “ too 
bad" for poor Mr. Ricnarps; he accepted it all; and has ever 
since had the highest opinion of Manners Surron’s discernment, 
impartiality, and amenity of demeanour. He too has sent his 
answer to Lord Joun Russe.x to the papers, declaring his inten- 
tion of voting against Mr. AbercromBY. 

These are the two converts of the week ; and upon the strength 
of their desertion, the Tories are endeavouring to persuade the 
blockheads who put faith in their predictions, that there are a hun- 
dred Reformers who will vote for MANNERs Surron! Where 
and who are the other ninety-eight? 

It had already transpired, that Sir Francis Burpetrt would not 
only tmisrepresent, the electors of Westminster on the question of 
Be Speakership, but would very probably go over at once to the 

uke, He has long been expunged from our list of “ good men 





and true.” It is understood that on this oceasion female influence 
has been employed to seduce him, as well as others. His consti-- 
tuents will represent the consequences of his vote to him in the 
strongest terms; but it is not supposed that their remonstrance 
will bring him back to the path of duty, for he is expected to 
speak as well as vote against Mr. ApercromBy. In this case, we 
trust that some able Member of the Opposition will inflict instant 
justice upon him: the whole House should witness the strip- 
ping of the solitary deserter from the phalanx of the Metro- 
politan Representatives. Let him then skulk into a Peerage, 
and continue to play the superannuated twaddler at Court for the 
remainder of his dishonoured existence. 

There will be ample scope in the debate on the Speaker- 
ship for the exercise of the sarcastic powers of the leading 
Opposition orators. It is supposed that MANNERS Sutton 
will deliver a solemn harangue on the occasion, and plead 
his defence like a criminal at the bar. The Standard puts the 
contest on this footing, for the sake of the appeal ad misericor- 
diam—to vote for ABERCROMBY, would be a verdict of “ guilty” 
against MaNNers Sutron. But the Reformers will not be taken 
in by this mode of stating the question. It is not a personak 
affair. The imploring strains, the affected humiliation of this. 
pensioned nominee of the Court, should be quizzed; and we call 
upon O'ConNnELL and WuirtrLe Harvey to “show up” the so~ 
lemn trifler, if he do attempt to “ humbug ” the House. 

It is to be hoped that the management of the debate will be 
left to the experienced tacticians, an1 that novices in Parliament, 
as well as prosers, will hold back for the present. Whoever 
speaks should study to be brief. No long harangue should afford 
an excuse to a Waverer to slip out and shirk a division. The 
** whippers-in ” should be constantly on the alert; and all should 
keep in mind, that every species of trickery and unfairness will 
be resorted to by the Tories, to carry this, to them vital question. 

Nothing but mismanagement can lose the victory to the Re- 
formers. It is ascertained that there will be a noble muster of the 
Opposition in the beginning of the ensuing week. The backsliders 
will be marked men. From Scotland and from Ireland many set 
out on their journey yesterday. The importance of being rightin 
the “ first move” is universally felt. Not a Tory will be absent 
from his post. The anxiety of Ministers is intense, and their anti- 
cipations most mortifying. They are laying themselves out to be 
beaten, and already vapouring about “another dissolution.” Have 
not, then, the Movement party, as distinguished from the Whig 
Juste Milieu, gained enough by the elections just over? The 
Liberals have no cause to fear another struggle in the constituen- 
cies,—first, because the Tories dare not dissolve; secondly, be- 
cause if they were so audacious, the present ‘Tory muster in 
Parliament would be diminished by the result. 

The Peers of Scotland performed what ¢hey call an election, on 
Monday ; when the solitary Liberal among them, Lord E.pxuin- 
STONE, was thrown out, to make room for Lord Reay, a Tory. All 
the Scottish Representative Peers are now Anti-Reformers; while 
the People have returned a majority of Reforming Members in the 
proportion of about three to one. This fact is decisive as to the 
“ community of feeling" between the Peerage and the People in 
North Britain. It would have been more prudent, perhaps, had 
there been an affectation at least of some sympathy between’ the 
privileged orders and the mass of the nation, on the part’ of the 
former. 








There has been adearth of news from Paris this week. The 
proceedings in the Chamber of Deputies have been very uninter- 
esting, and there are no political events worth recording mentioned 
in the French papers. 


LiLAupER, the late Spanish Minister of War, has left Madrid for 
his government of Catalonia, It is to be hoped that he will not be 
as troublesome and dangerous there as he was in the Ministry. 
His reappointment to the Governorship is loudly blamed by the 
Liberals of the Spanish Chambers; but perhaps it was the only 
way in which the Queen's assent to his dismissal from the Cabinet 
could be obtained. 


The Queen of Portugal's marriage with the Dake of LeucutEN- 
BERG, now styled Prince Aueustus of Portugal,.was celebrated on 
the. 30th of January with great rejoicings. The Prince is said tu 
be doing his best to render himself popular. 

Don MiaueEt suddenly left Rome on the 31st of January, and 
has not since been heard of. It is conjectured that the return of 
his friends the Tories to power has emboldened him to try a descent 
on Spain or Portugal. But nothing can be more vague than this 
rumour. 


It is stated that France has joined with Austria insdém 
the suppression of “ Radicalism” from the Swiss Dis 
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ahange in the 
‘Muence of our 
and show a bold front—there may bea very different Ministry from 
‘the present in England in the-course ofa few weeks. 


“The recent illness of the Prince of OrANGz is said to have pre- 
vented his undertaking a diplomatic mission to this country. He 
4s now fast recovering, and we suppose may be shortly expected in 
“Mendon to gain the consent of the British Ministry to another 
attack on Belgium—perhaps to solicit and obtain active assistance. 


A civil war oo to be raging in Persia. The son of Anpas 

‘A, the eldest son of the late King, has been recognized by 
England and Russia; but one of the brothers of his deceased 
father has usurped regal power at Teheran, and the assistance of 
“England is required to put down the revolt. A bill of exchange 
* for 30,0007. has been drawn on the British Government by the 
Persian Treasurer,who petitions for an advance of the money by way 
of subsidy. We presume the Duke will think seriously before he 
the draft. There seems to be some apprehension that the 

troubles in Persia will give Russia an excuse for interference in 


ats affairs. 





Che Court. 
Tre King held ‘2 Court and Privy Council at Brighton on Saturday, 
and pricked the list of Sheriffs for the current year. In the evening, 
the Cabinet Ministers who attended the Council dined with the King 


Queen. 

The Duke of Gordon had an audience of the King on Monday, and 
@ined with their Majesties in the evening. Besides his Grace, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Conyngham, Lady Mary Fox, Colonel, 
‘Mrs. and Miss Cavendish, were of the party. 

‘There was a small dinner-party at the Palace on Tuesday, at which 
Lord Western, Marquis Conyngham, ‘and the Marquis of Bristol were 


Their Majesties intend to leave Brighton for St. James’s Palace on 
“the 18th instant. It is expected that they will go to Windsor about 
athe middle of the following week, for a few days. 


Che Metrapolis. 

A ‘wardmote was held on Monday for the purpose of electing an 
Alderman in the room of Alderman Ansley, who as senior Alderman 
of the City, became, upon the resignation of Sir Richard Carr Glyn, 
the representative of the Ward of Bridge Without in that Court. 
Cordwainers’ Hall was crowded upon the occasion, report having stated 
that an exposure of ward intrigue and a strong contest would take 
place. At three o’clock, the Lord Mayor took the chair. Mr. Allen 
sroposed, and Mr. Nicholls seconded. the nomination of Mr. John 

nson. Mr. Legge proposed, and Mr. Crocker seconded, the no- 
mination of Mr. John Bradley Shuttleworth. After a great deal of 
@iscussion, of interest only to those in the ward, Mr. Lainson and Mr. 
‘Shuttleworth both declared that they would, if upon any occasion, 
through infirmity or pecuniary loss, they should by incapacitated from 
performing the duties of the situation, resign the office to the con- 
stituency. The show of hands was then taken, and proved to be ten 
to one in favour of Mr. Lainson; who was thereupon duly elected. 
Mr. Shuttleworth then said he had no idea of disturbing the ward by 
poll, after such an expression of the general feeling. A vote of 
= 7 was passed to the Lord Mayor, and the wardmote was dis- 

ved. 

The electors of the Tower Hamlets who voted for Mr. Clay and 
Dr. Lushington intend giving those gentlemen a dinner on Monday 
mext, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street. Lord Durham has 
been invited, and intends, it is said, to be present.— Herald. 

The return of Messrs. Byng and Hume for Middlesex was celebrated 
zat Edmonton, on Wednesday, by a dinner, which was attended by Dr. 
dashington, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Humphery, and Sir S. Whalley, as 
well as by Mr. Hume. Several of these gentlemen delivered speeches ; 
which, however, contain no passages necessary to be extracted. 

Great preparations are being made for the dinner intended to be 
@iven to Messrs. Humphery and Harvey, by the electors of South- 
‘wark, in a very magnificent style. The large room at the New London 
Bridge Tavern, which is 74 feet by 32, has been fitted up as a tent, and 
splendidly adorned with the national and city flags. 

There has been a struggle against a church-rate in Hammersmith ; 
which terminated in favour of the Church, by a majority of 14 on two 
days’ polling ; the numbers being 250 and 236. 

The Governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital,on Wednesday, according 
to custom, unanimously elected the Lord Mayor President of that 
foundation in the room of Mr. Alderman C. Smith deceased. 

The Reformers of the Tower Hamlets have adopted a plan which 
ave should wish to see followed by every district in the Metropolis. 
“They have formed themselves into a society of watchfulness, in order 
that they may, in case of any sudden emergency, have their forces con- 
«entrated, and be ready to secure the election of Reform candidates. 
They meet _e week ; and in addition to the above objects, their 
exertions will be used to promote Triennial Parliaments, vote by 
Ballot, and a proper registration of the Borough and County voters. — 





A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle states the following cir- 
‘cumstances respecting the Lectureship of the parish church of St. 
Vedast, Foster Lane, which is now vacant. 

* The parishioners had arranged to hear probationary sermons from eight of 
the candidates, in order to judge of their fitness for the sacred trust. But the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London have sent an order to the 

that no probationary sermons shall be allowed to take place; conse- 
‘quently the parishioners shall not be permitted to have an Sppecenty of judging 
of their qualifications. I refrain from comment: but would just beg to inquire, 
what wholesome Church Reform canbe expected from the labours of the to 


m- 


and w 


the pene Church Commission, having two such dignitaries 


o now exert their power in so intolerant and tyrannical a 


licy of Lovis Pxi.ip is also attributed to the in-. 
ory Duke: but let the Swiss keep up their spirits 





The fifth annual meeting of the Marylébone Savings Bank was held 
on Tuesday, atthe office; Lord Radstodkan:the chair. The progress 
of this bank continues most satisfactory: 2088 @eposit accounts were 
opened last year; 4,948 wm op accounts femained open on the 20th 

ovember last, and up of 69,0002. was ‘then invested with the 
Commissioners. This amount has since risen to nearly 74,0001., and is 
rapidly on the advance. 

Mr. Duncombe, the Member for Finsbury, is taking an interest in 
the great cattle-market at Islington, the projectors of which were un- 
successful in getting a bill through Parliament last session. He is very 
anxious to ascertain what local interests will be affected by the removal 
of the market from Smithfield, and to get every information relative 
to the matter which he ean, preparatory to another bill being brought 
into Parliament. [If Mr. Duncombe succeeds in procuring the removal 
of the market from Smithfield, he will be entitled to the thanks of 
every person of decent and humane feelings; and will have done more 
to prevent “ cruelty to animals,” that Mr. Martin’s Act would effect 
in a century. } 

A number of the parishioners of St. George in the East met on 
Thursday night, for the purpose of calling on the parish authorities to 
prosecute Barnett and his wife, whose infamous conduct to the daughter 
of Mr. Waller the public is already acquainted with. A, deputation 
was appointed to call on the parochial officers, and report the result of 
their application on Wednesday next. Mr. Morris, of Wellclose 
Square, said that he had last year called the attention of the Police 
Committee of the House of Commons to the shocking state of the 
Commercial Road and the streets in its vicinity— 

But the Members would not give credence to his statements; they thought 
he was exaggerating; and Mr. 5. Carter, the Member for Portsmouth, who 
was Chairman of the Committee, told him that the prostitutes and brothel- 
keepers were a sort of necessary evil, and must be tolerated to a certain extent, 
and that such was the case on the Continent. In reply to this, he observed to 
Mr. Carter, that he was quite aware it was impossible to abolish prostitution in 
great cities; but he had never seen on the Continent, where he had travelled, 
such scenes of depravity, and such violation of common decency, as was exhi- 
bited every night in the Commercial Road; and he was of opinion that the Po- 
lice ought to preserve something like order. Lord Howick, who was then in 
office, asked him where the Commercial Road was, and said he had never heard 


of such a place before. His Lordship asked the messenger to produce a map of 
London, to find it out! ! 


The Lord Chancellor has appointed Tuesday the 17th for hearing 
the appeal against the decision of the Vice-Chancellor, in the case of 
Lady Hewley’s charity, entitled the “« Attorney- General versus Shore,” 
which excites so much interest among the Dissenters. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, on Monday, a Mr. Wigley was tried 
on a charge of perjury, brought by O’Gorman Mahon, who had had 
some bill transactions with him. Sit F. Pollock, however, had not 
concluded his statement forthe prosecution, before Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge stopped the case; as he said there was not enough to go to the 
Jury, if all that was alleged against Mr. Wigley was proved. The 
defendant was therefore acquitted. Another case was then proceeded 
with ; but the Court was soon interrupted by a noise outside, followed 
by a complaint that O’Gorman Mahon had furiously assaulted Mr. 
Wigley in the passage, and broke or dislocated his jaw. After consult- 
ing with the Judges in the Court of Exchequer, Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge inquired into the circumstances of the assault. O’Gorman 
Mahon endeavoured to prove that Wigley had pushed against him, aré 
provoked him by abusive language; but it seemed clear enough that he 
was himself the aggressor; and he was sentenced to three days’ im- 
prisonment. He conducted himself with most respectful submission 
to the Court, otherwise the sentence would probably have been more 
severe. 

Mr. Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, High Sheriff of Cheshire, was tried 
yesterday on the charge of having refused to execute Garside and 
Mosley, the murderers of Mr. Ashton, according to the o cero’ the 
Judge of Assize. The defendant sat within the bar allotted for K ng’s 
counsel. After long legal arguments by Sir F. Pollock and S.r J. 
Campbell for the Crown, Mr. Lloyd, the Clerk of A size on the 
Chester Circuit, was examined for the prosecution. Mr. Maile, Mr. 
Kelly, and Mr. Welsby, contended for the defendant, that tere ws 
not sufficient evidence to go'to the Jury. In this the Court coacurred ; 
on the ground that 

“as the Sheriff had not the custody of the prisoners, and cou'd not dema id 
them by any common law right, distinct authority should have been given 
him by warrant to receive their bodies and do execution upon them, end disti ict 
directions given to the constable of the castle of Chester, by habeas corpue or 
precept, to deliver their bodies to the Sheriff that execution might be doe 
upon them.” 

The defendant was thenacquitted. 


On Tuesday, the Court of Exchequer was engaged some time in the 
trial of an action for seduction, brought by a watchmaker named 
Schaffer, on behalf of his daughter, against an engraver, Le Petit. 
Julia Maria Schaffer, the girl, stated, that Le Petit lodged in her 
father’s house, in Spencer Street, Goswell Street. She used to wait 
on him; and he seduced her under a promise of marriage, in Decem- 
ber 18382. She became pregnant in September 1833; and the defen- 
dant gave her some medicine to procure an abortion; but she was de- 
livered in the summer of 1834. She admitted that she had declared 
that another person, a surgeon, was the father of her child; but this, 
she now said, was false. he defendant was married, and had deserted 
her. The Jury believed this story; and found a verdict with 1352 
damages for the plaintiff. 

On Wednesday, an action for libel, brought by F. de Moscati 
an Italian teacher of languages, against the Times newspaper, wae» 
tried in this court. ‘The report of the trial occupies seven columns of 
the Times : but a summary of it will satisfy our readers. It appeared 
that Moscati came to England in search, as he’says, of his wife, who 
had eloped with an Irishman, in September 1831. He pretended to be 
a Marquis; and said that he had formerly been an Aide-de-camp to 
Napoleon, and a very great traveller, having traversed Asia and the 
whole of Europe, and visited North America. He was introduced to 
Dr. -Elliotson, Mr. Faraday, Dr. Fellowes, and other gentlemen, 
who employed him to teach the Continental languages in their families, 
and got him anappointment to deliver lectures at the Royal Institution 
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the Phrenological Society, and elsewhere. Moscati, who pleaded his 
own cause, thus describes his enviable position in the Metropolis at 
OF nip ape webtigiiet ad egublcaah ot ary Mende, POMied 

«<< My su was the ex tions of my friends, i ) amused, 
astonis Sy enlhin en paper in Lendee spoke of ein the highest 
terms of praise. I became the lion of the day: every body spoke of me—wished 
te see me—to have my autograph and poems. ‘I was, in fact, a great man, an | 
exceeding great-man, the greatest man in London. There was a gentleman, 
whose name I will not mention, who was very fond of lions, who will cut a 
very conspicuous figure in- thie trial, and who ex his wish strongly to see 
me. I said to Professor Faraday, that if he. invited me personally, most pro- 
bably I would call on him. I was then the improvisatore at every evening party— 
a kind of Mephistophiles ; every body shook me by the hand ; and I was obliged 
te have my hand tied up.” 

The person alluded to in this passage was Dr. Ellictson, at whose 
house he met one of the editors of the Times and Mr, Alsager. It does 
not appear that Moscati ever wrote a line for the Zimes, or ever was at 
the table of the editor; but he boasted in all societies of being the 
writer of the foreign leaders in that journal, and of his great influence 
with its conductors. He also pretended to be the favourite writer in 
the Atheneum, the Literary Gazette, and other periodicals. He pro- 
mised booksellers to obtain favourable reviews of their publications in 
those journals. The pay he got from the Times was, he affirmed, three 
guineas a day. He told all sorts of absurd stories about what he saw in 
the editor’s office, and in his dining-room. Once he was shown a 
receipt for 50001. remitted as a reward for services by Louis Philip to 
the Times. At another time, there were exhibited to him two gold 
bowls inscribed “ T. B., Esq.” presents from Louis Philip to the 
editor. The Pacha of Egypt had given a service of plate to Mr. 
Barnes, off which he had dined. Mrs. Barnes had a present of a 
cachemere shawl from the Schah of Persia, of immense value, and so 
fine in texture that it could go into a snuffbox. Moscati also pre- 
tended to have fought ninety duels, and hit all his antagonists in the 
eye. He had a bullet in his pericranium, for which Sir Astley Cooper of.- 
fered hima thousand guineas. In short, the man seems to have done little 
else but utter the most ridiculous rhodomontade. It would appear that no 
notice was taken of his stories by the Times, till March last; when 
a M. Chapotin, of Paris, directed a letter to Moscati under cover to the 
Times, in the supposition that he was a regular employé on that esta- 
blishment. This provoked the following note in the Times of 6th 
March 1834— 

** We have received a letter from Paris, signed ‘ Chapotin, Rue de Valois,, 
inclosing a letter for a Monsieur Moscati, whom the writer addresses as con- 
nected with the Zimes journal. This is not the first time that we have heard 
of a person named Moscati oe to be employed on this paper. We have 
to state, that no person of that name has ever had the smallest connexion, direct 
or indirect, with the Zimes; and that we shall be greatly obliged for any in- 
formation which may enable us to expose, in some exemplary way, the conduct 
of this pretender. We shall be very happy, if M. Chapotin has been imposed 
upon by him, to lend our assistance to punish the impostor.” 

A correspondence ensued between Moscati and the Times, in the 
course of which the former was charged with the lies he had told, 
which he partly denied and partly admitted. The Times certainly 
showered heaps of abuse upon Moscati ; who thus sums up the character 
bestowed on him in the Leading Journal— 

‘* The Times described me as an impostor, a pretender, a vile calumniator, a 
fabricator of silly and atrocious falsehood, a cementer of infamous alliances, an 
individual notoriously incapable of intelligence and truth, an impudent and 
stupid fellow, a poor creature, a man whose understanding is as stupified as his 
moral sense, and who ‘should skulk into a corner till his name and offence are 
forgotten. All this from an editor who has less talent in his whole head than I 
have in my foot.” 

The consequence of the attacks in the Times, was the utter ruin of 
Moseati; who could obtain no employment, and has since been in 
great distress. The lies imputed to him were all proved by the 
evidence of Dr. Fellowes, Dr. Elliotson, Mr. Bailliére, the bookseller 
in Regent Street, and other witnesses, to have been really uttered by 
the plaintiff. Moscati replied to the evidence of the defendant; and 
asserted, in proof of his ability to write the leaders of the Times, that 
he had written leading articles for the True Sun; but as he was clearly 
making bad worse, Baron Alderson interfered, and on his recommen- 
dation Moscati consented to withdraw a juror, in order to save the costs 
of the action. Sir John Campbell and Mr. Platt were counsel for the 
defendant ; Moscati was assisted by Mr. Butt. 

The True Sun gives the following explanation of its intercourse with 
Moscati. ‘ We would fain abstain from any further exposure of the 
character of this person; who is the most remarkable victim to a 
heated imagination, and a want of all sense of the virtue of truth, that 
we ever encountered. But one of the editors of this journal having been 
subpeenaed upon the trial, and prevented, by the Court, from contra- 
dicting the assertion of the plaintiff, we owe it to ourselves to state the 
precise nature of Moscati’s connexion with us. In the summer of 1882, 
he used to call at our office with letters of various kinds, professing to 
contain secret intelligence about the political movements on the Conti- 
nent. For a shert time we availed ourselves of his statements; but 
we soon discovered that not the slightest reliance could be placed on his 


word. is communications were, afterwards, as a matter of course, 
rejected. Not one of them was ever inserted, except as ‘from a cor- 
respondent.’ ” 


Eliza Pearce, a milliner and lodging-house keeper in Upper York 
Street, Bryanstone Square, obtained a verdict yesterday, with 207. 
damages, against General Ouseley, for injury done to her reputation by 
the General, who in the course of a quarrel about the payment of rent 
due from him to the plaintiff, had appliedterms of gross abuse to her. 

During the whole of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the Court 
of Common Pleas was employed in the trial of an action for libel, 
brought by Mr. Webb, an attorney in Reading, against Mr. Weedon, 
another attorney in the same town, The alleged libel was contained in 
an article furnished by the defendant to the Reading Mercury: it pur- 
ported to be the report of a judgment delivered by Sir John Nicholl, in 
the Prerogative Court, relative to the will of a Mr. Knight of Reading, 
who died in 1832, and left property to the value of six or eight thousand 
pounds. To this report a statement of facts connected with the case 
was prefixed. Although the proceedings in court were spun out to 
such a length, they are of very little public interest or importance. 
The libel imputed fraud to Mr. Galloway, the engineer, and Mr. Webb 














the plaintiff; who were charged with having induced Mr. Knight to 
alter his will, after he became insane, in such a way as to leave the bulk 
of the property to them, as his executors. _ This was done by means of 
acodicil; but Sir John Nicholl confirmed the original will, and 

the parties who had endeavoured to set it aside with fraud. The 
fendant was attorney to the executors of the original will; and justified 
both the prefatory statement and the report of Sit J. Nicholl’s judg- 
ment as being substantially correct. The Jury found, ‘that the 

tion of the libel which contained a report of Sir John Nicholl’s judg- 
ment in the Prerogative Court was a fair and correct report; but that 
the allegations in the preceding part of the libel, namely the introdue. 
tory statement, had not been proved, and therefore they found for the 
plaintiff—Damages 501. 

In the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, the notorious Joseph 
Ady was sentenced to seven years’ transportion for procuring 20s. from 
Mr. Francis Tebbutt, on the false pretence of having valuable informa- 
tion to give him in return. ’ 





At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, Anne Jane Thornton, a girl of 
sixteen, with Captain M‘Intyre, the master of a vessel belonging to 
Belfast, appeared before the Lord Mayor, in obedience to a summons 
which Winchester had issued, in consequence of reading an account in 
the papers, that the girl was ill-treated by Captain M‘Intyre and his 
crew, with whom she lived and worked as a common sailor. It ap- 
peared from the story told at the Mansionhouse, that her father resided 
formerly in Gloucestershire, but now in Donegal; and that he was in 
good circumstances: she fell in love with a Captain Alexander Burke 
when she was about fifteen; and, escaping from her father’s house, 
followed him to New York, whither his business had taken him; hay- 
ing worked her passage over’as a cabin-boy. On arriving in America, 
she found that her lover was dead; and having, as she said, no other 
resource so good, she persevered in her disguise, and hired herself as a 
cabin-boy to go to St. Andrew’s, where she was engaged by Captain 
M‘Intyre. She now wished to go to her father’s house again; her 
secret having been discovered by a sailor who saw her washing herself. 
She had always been kindly treated by Captain M‘Intyre and the 
crew. The Captain said, she was an active sailor, and would run up 
the shrouds in a storm as boldly as any one on board. The Lord 
Mayor gave directions that she should be taken care of until her 
father could be informed of her situation. She is said to be short in 
stature, and of a swarthy complexion; and her hands have become as 
hard as those of a seaman. 

At Bow Street, on Thursday, O’Gorman Mahon was held to bail 
for his assault on Mr. Wigley, the solicitor, in the passage leading 
from the Court of King’s Bench. He was brought from prison, to 
which he had been committed by the Judge for three days as a punish- 
ment for his contempt of court. Mr. Wigley’s solicitor offered to 
compromise the matter, if Mahon would apologize, and pay a consi- 
siderable sum to any charitable institution. This offer was refused; 
and the prisoner Pr Hes that he had been called a ruffian, and grossly 
abused, before he committed the assault; and that he struck Wigley 
on the impulse of the moment, not knowing who he was, else he should 
have punished him more severely. 

The Reverend William Archibald Home was held to bail at the 
Marlborough Street Office yesterday, on a charge of having committed 
an indecent assault, last Thursday evening, on George Whidby, a foot- 
man in the service of a lady residing in Euston Square. The com- 
plainant pointed out the prisoner to a Policeman, who succeeded in 
capturing him, though he ran off as fast as he could on seeing the 
Policeman. The security for the prisoner’s appearance to take his trial 
at the next Westminster Sessions was himself in 200/. and two sureties 
in 1001. each. Several gentlemen attended to give evidence to the 
character of the prisoner; but his counsel, Mr. Phillips, declined 
examining them at that stage of the proceedings, 

At the Queen Square Office, on Tuesday, Thomas Gooke, a con- 
stable, was charged with illegally billeting four soldiers upon Robert 
Keene, a tavern-keeper in Pimlico. There were seven public-houses 
in the neighbourhood, in none of which were any soldiers billeted. 
The Magistrate reprimanded the constable, and said that he was liable 
to a penalty of 25/. for such conduct ; but he was finally discharged, on 
payment of costs and the whole of the expenses incurred by the com- 
plainant. 

The actors at the Strand Theatre have been thrown into some alarm 
by two summonses which have been served on Messrs. Forester and 
Williams, to appear before the Magistrates at Bow Street, on Tuesday 
next, in answer to an information for performing at an unlicensed 
theatre. The information is laid under the 25th of George the Second, 

- The Metropolis in the course of Monday night was visited by an un- 
usually violent storm of wind from the north-east, accompanied by snow, 
hail, and rain. 

A fire was discovered, one day in the early part of the week, in the 
Committee-room No. 12 the of House of Commons. It was first 
noticed by one of the workmen passing along the corridor; and on 
opening the door the canvas hangings were found blazing from the 
floor to the ceiling of the room. It was extinguished without doing 
much damage. ‘The origin of the fire is attributed to over-heating the 
flues to warm the house. This occasioned the conflagration of the old 
House. 

The inhahitants of St. Pancras have imitated the example first set 
by the electors of Leith, and written to Mr. H. Bulwer, whois in 
, oll to request his attendance in the House of Commons on the 
19th, and that he will vote against Sir Charles Sutton, ‘They say— 
“« They are confident, when you know how anxious they are that you 
should attend Parliament on the 19th, and vote against the reappoint- 
ment of Sir Charles Sutton, you will not fail to attend on that day. 
If the Reformers be successful on that question, the consequence 
must be the utter annihilation of the Tories.” 





The Country. 
There have been numerous Tory and Liberal election dinners in the 
country during the last few days. Among them we notice the follow- 
ing—to Mr. Baines at Leeds; Captain Chetwynd at Stafford; Mr, 





Bailey at Worcester; Sir R. Griesley, and Sir G. Crewe at Derby; 
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Sir W. Geary at Gravesend; Sir W. Wynne and Mr. Jones at 
Ruthin; Mr. Wood at Halifax; and Mr. Pendarves and Sir C. Lemon 
at Redruth in Cornwall. At the last, Sir C. Lemon stated that he 
had received a letter from Lord John Russell, requesting his attend- 
ance in the House on the morning of Thursday®gext to vote against 
Sir Charles Sutton for the Speakership. ==> 

Some extraordinary manceuvres will be disclosed before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the petition from Worcester 
against the return of Mr. Bailey ; for example, the polling of the dead 
by proxy! It is whispered also that a magistrate acted as a valet de 
chambre en chef to these. The petition, we learn, will not be con- 
ducted by Colonel Davies, but by a small band (seven) of wealthy and 

atriotic individuals, anxious to wipe off the foul stigma which has 
bows thrown upon their ancient city; and it is confidently anticipated 
that the result of the scrutiny will be the seating Colonel Davies, by a 
majority of above one hundred. Neither will the matter be allowed to 
rest here, for alarge subscription has been secretly entered into for the 
purpose of taking legal proceedings against, not the tempted, but the 
tempters. ‘To guard also against the charge of vindictiveness, a few 
only of the chief performers will be selected and hung up in terrorem 
for the future.—Birmingham Advertiser. 

It is in contemplation by the Liberals of Wakefield, to establish an 
association for electioneering purposes, such as attending to the Over- 
seers’ and Revising Barristers’ Lists, &c. 

On Wednesday week, whilst Lord Darnley was engaged in giving 
directions to some workmen employed in felling timber in Cobham 
Park, he took up an axe with the intention of lopping abranch ; when, 
unfortunately he struck his foot, cut off one toe, and nearly severed 
another. Had not his Lordship’s boot been thick, the accident might 
have been fatal; but it is hoped no serious consequences will ensue.— 
West Kent Guardian. [ Locked-jaw, however, followed ; and his Lord- 
ship died on Wednesday last, after suffering severely. } 

Sir Charles Wetherell has been appointed Temporal Chancellor of 
the County Palatine of Durham and Sadberge, in the place of Robert 
Hopper Williamson, Esq., deceased; Sergeant Atcherly, Attorney- 
General to the Bishop of Durham, in the room of Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, recently appointed Attorney-General to the King; and C. 
Creswell, Esq., Solicitor-General to his Lordship, vice Sergeant 
Atcherley.— Durham Advertiser. 

The weavers of Coventry, employed in the plainer branches of their 
manufactures, have struck for a continuance of the present scale of 
wages, which some of the masters wish to reduce. They have paraded 
in the town in large bodies, but as yet their demeanour has been quite 

eaceable. They bear this inscription on one of their placards, “ Wil- 
ing to labour, but doomed to starve.” 

The transport George Canning, having on board the Euphrates ex- 
pedition, lay at anchor in the Mersey, opposite Birkenhead, on Sunday 
week; and, as it was expected she might get out to sea next tide, a 
steamer came off to her with the last of the stores. While these were 
being transshipped, a tidewaiter, of the name of James Dickinson, who 
could not swim, in passing from one vessel to the other, fell into the 
river. At this time it blew a gale of wind, and there was a high sea in 
the Mersey; and greatly were we surprised, when Mr. Fitzjames, (one 
of the officers of the Euphrates expedition), in boots, coat, hat, &c. 
instantly sprang from the George Canning after the drowning man. 
He succeeded in reaching him ere long, and in supporting him by the 
hair while he floated on his back. They had drifted down a consider- 
able way before the steamer overtook them; but, at length, they 
were rescued from their perilous situation, and brought back to the 
George Canning; where Mr. Fitzjames received the congratulations 
of his brother officers and their friends, who had gone off to take leave. 
On inquiry, we find that Mr. Fitzjames served lately on board his 
Majesty’s ship Winchester.—Liverpool Courier. The Corporation 
have since conferred on Mr. Fitzjames the freedom of the borough ; 
and a few gentlemen in the Exchange Newsroom have presented him 
with a splendid silver goblet, with beautifully-executed marine devices, 
and a suitable inscription.—LZiverpool Albion. 

A bold but unsuccessful attempt at smuggling was made at Little- 
hampton on Monday week. Before day-break on the morning of that 
day, a fine galley, 52 feet in length, ‘sailed up the harbour at a most 
rapid rate, calculating on being able to reach the appointed spot, two 
miles up the river, ere the Customhouse officers could reach her. 
Owing, however, to some miscalculation, ‘ the company,” as they are 
technically termed—that is, the men employed ts convey away the 
cargo—assembled at a spot further than the galley could be navigated, 
and thus a quantity of 306 tubs, ten bales of tea, and the galley, which 
is a beautiful boat, fell a prey to the Customhouse officers, who pur- 
sued her till she grounded in the river. 

To such an extent have depredations been carried on in fields and 
orchards in the neighbourhood of this town, that neither posts, rails, 
hurdles, nor any other moveable article can remain; several of the pro- 
prietors and occupiers have formed themselves into a night police, in 
order to detect the depredators.— Sherborne Journal. 
= On Monday forenoon, the servants of Mr. Roberts, residing at Little 
Ealing, fear Brentford, discovered that one of the hay-ricks in the 
stack-yard had been set on fire. Assistance was immediately pro- 
eured, and the fire was subdued after about four loads had been destroyed. 
After the fire was extinguished, a match and some lighted tinder were 
found on the spot. 

A fire occurred on Wednesday night at the residence of Mr. Joseph 
(an opulent Jew merchant), in the Paragon, Streatham. A marriage 
haying taken place in the family that day, it was intended to celebrate the 
same, according to the national custom, with music and dancing in the 
evening. A temporary canvas room, capable of containing 500 persons, 
had been erected on the lawn behind the house ; and in lighting this up, 
by some inadvertence the canvas was set fire to. Before the engines 
could arrive, the whole had been destroyed ; but further mischief was 
prevented by the exertions of the guests. 


SCOTLAND. 
The election of the Representative Peers for Scotland took place on 


After the usual 


Tuesday, in the aaa ye omg 4 of Holyrood House. 
eers whose names are subjoined were 


forms were gone through, the 





declared to be elected. The numbers affixed to each name give the 
votes they respectively received. 
Marquis of Tweeddale ...... 60 
Earl of Morton............. 
Earl of Home... 
Earl of Elgin... 


Viscount Arbuthnot............ 58 
Viscount Strathallan ......... 
Lord Forbes ........+++++ 
Lord Saltoun... 
Lord Gray......... 
Lord Sinclair ....... 
Ear] of Selkirk....... 
Earl of Orkney.... oes Reay...crccccrcccresveess 

The following votes were also given— 

For the Earl of Rothes, 22—Earl of Mar, 1—Lord Elphinstone, 385— Lord 
Elibank, 1—Lord Buchan, 1—Lord Cranstoun, 3—Lord Belhaven, 1—and 
Lord Rollo, 1. 

The votes of the Earls of Crawford and Stirling were received, 
under protests from the Earl of Lauderdale and the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, that they had no right to vote, as their titles to the Peerage 
had not been judicially recognized by the House of Lords. The 
result of this election is the removal of Lord Elphinstone, a Liberal 
and the substitution of the Tory Lord Reay. 

The Liberal Central Election Committee of Edinburgh held a 
meeting on the 3rd instant, and unanimously passed the following re- 
solutions. 

“ . That this mecting have heard with much satisfaction that the Right Honourable 
James Abercromby has agreed to accept the office of Speaker of the House of Com 
mons, if elected thereto, 2, That Sir John Campbell be respectfully requested to be in 
his place on the day of the election of the Speaker.” 

About three hundred of the Liberal electors of East Lothian dined 
together at Haddington on Friday sennight, in honour of the return of 
Mr. Ferguson. Sir David Baird, Sir G. Warrender, Sir T. D. 
Lauder, Mr. Fergus, M.P., Mr. Stewart, M.P., and Sir David Kin- 
loch, were among the principal gentlemen of the party. We extract 
some passages from Mr. Ferguson’s speech— 

They found that his Majesty had been advised to dismiss a Liberal Cabinet 
without a trial; and it had been suggested to them to submit with humility to 
be ruled, he should say misruled, by a Tory Government. But let them think 
of the victory they boasted to-day, to which there was not any thing similar all 
over the country. This siriealy proved where public virtue existed, and that 
the boasted reaction of the Tories only existed in corruption and abuse of their 
natural influence on society. The reaction was only proved by the tyrannical 
use they had made of the influence they possessed ; and what a melancholy 
sight it was to see the timid, the oppressed, and the bribed, marched rank 
and file before them to the poll. There lay their strength, and these were their 
unwilling supporters. He did not limit this description to the county of East 
Lothian: no; it was applicable over the whele empire. But this he would 
say, that if no influence had been used in East Lothian, and if every man had 
been allowed to vote according to his own opinions and feelings, instead of 37, 
he would have been more than 137 ahead of his opponent: and similar results 
would have taken place over the whole empire. Now, with such proofs before 
them, he asked, how could the Tories presume to take power ?—how could 
they dare to say to the King that the People would trust in a Tory Govern- 
ment? He was convinced, whatever might be said otherwise, that his Majesty 
was a Reformer, and that his wishes were to carry forward progressive reforms. 
Scotland in the present struggle had nobly done its duty. It had reared an 
independent front, in spite of all attempts to control it; and he had no doubt 
that England had returned also an overpowering majority of steady and strong- 
hearted Reformers, who would soon assist in ending the miserable Tory strife. 
The day of battle and of trial was now near at hand—a trial in which the 
permanent liberty, important réform, and tranquillity of the country was at 
stake ; and he had no fear of the result. . . . « Were they to allow Ire- 
land to remain under the bigoted thraldom from which it had so long suffered ; 
and would Parliament vote supplies in order that that country should remain 
under the dominion of the Orange faction? (Cheers, and cries of ** No!” ) 
God forbid. He trusted that both Scotchmen and Englishmen would resist 
this to the very last. But it was not to be expected that the present. Govern- 
ment would bring forward any measures of amelioration for that country. It 
was contrary to their principles, if they meant to retain any principles at all. 
But enough of that subject The only comfort they could enjoy—the only hope 
which remained of changing the melancholy prospect before them, was, that he 
believed the present Government could not stand a fortnight. (Jmmense 
cheering.) 

The return of Lord Dalmeny for the Stirling Burghs, was celebrated 
by a public dinner at Stirling on Tuesday week. Lord Dalmeny spoke 
at length in reference to the circumstances of his contest with Mr. 
Crawfurd, and complained of “ black machinations,” and the ‘‘ menaces 
of malignant enemies.” He declared himself adverse to the Ballot; 
and while he disapproved of the “ puerile thirst for novelty ” and “ in- 
satiable love of change,” which distinguished one class of politicians, 
took some pains to prove that Sir Robert Peel and the Tories were in 
a false position, and held out merely vague promises, which were in- 
tended to deceive the Reformers. On the whole, his Lordship’s speech 
gives us the impression that he is one of those ‘* Conservative Whigs” 
who will unquestionably vote to turn out the Horse Guards Cabinet, if 
they do nothing else. 

Lord Abercromby’s health was drunk ; and Colonel Abercromby, in 
returning thanks, regretted the small number of Liberal Peers in Scot- 
land, and proposed “* Union among all the friends of Reform.” 

Mr. Fox Maule spoke with truth and modesty of the late contest in 
Perthshire, and took occasion to rebut some injurious reports respect- 
ing the health of his father, Lord Panmure; who had been for so many 
years one of the three Independent Members for Scotland. He ex- 
pressed in feeling language his anxious hope that Lord Panmure would 
long survive to enjoy the triumph of the principles he had advocated. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart, M.P. for Lancaster, delivered a very decided 
Anti-Tory speech. 

His constituents (he said) were men of noble and independent characters. 
They were deaf to the entreaties, blind to the allurements, and indignant at the 
overtures made them by the Tories. His acquaintance with them was uot of 
longstanding. He was, for the first time, in that Parliament in which the Re- 
form Bill was first brought forward, and the one individual who formed the 
majority of one in favour of the second reading of that measure. In the short 
space of four years, he had been returned at four successive elections. He re- 

retted to say, that upon the present occasion, England had not done her duty. 

ancaster, until he knew it, was noted and designated as the Toriest of all Tory 
towns. Several attempts were made to shake the footing he held among them, 
but they proved ineffectual. He defied his opponents to approach him ; and if 
they did approach him, he defied them to move him. 

He strongly condemned the ‘‘ill-judged, ill-timed, uncalled for step 
of dismissing the late Ministry.” He ridiculed the idea that Lord 
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Spencer’s death should occasion such a change in the Government of a 
great country. 
There was, however, no occasion to speculate upon the subject, for in a very 
short time—perhaps in a few days—Parliament should meet, when ail these 
secrets must and should be revealed, and when the friends of Reform were 
strong and irresistible. Notwithstanding the Liberal manifesto from those who 
assumed the reins of government, he felt himself compelled to say, that he en 
tertained no hopes from their being placed in their hands. As soon should he 
expect, standing upon this rock of Stirling, to see their river, that ever flowed 
in a winding channel, take a straight course, as that those who were uniformly 
opposed to Reform should pursue Liberal measures. There was a neighbour- 
ing mount known to them by the name of the Hurly Hawkie, and they also 
knew the amusements of sliding down and tumbling over connected with it.. In 
like manner, they might look forward to the fall of the present Ministry: their 
seats should be subverted, and they should come sliding down with greater ra- 
pidity than the boldest had ever dared to anticipate,—and upon the simple 
ground that their position was untenable, reg at an expense of character and 
consistency, both public and private, which he did not think that even they 
were disposed tomake. Wishing that we might have no more instauces of an 
interregnum, and that the important interests of this country should no longer 
be trifled with, but be intrusted to the hands of a liberal and popular Govern- 
ment, he would conclude by giving as a toast, ‘* Lord Melbourne and the mem- 
bers of the late Cabinet, and may a liberal Administration be soon intrusted with 
the Government of the country.” 
{Mr. Stewart was placed in our table among the Doubtful, who 
would only give a genera lopposition to the Duke ; but after reading this 
speech, we have no hesitation in placing him among the decided Anti- 
‘Tories. ] 
Lord Dalmeny gave the health of Mr. Abercromby, with some re- 
marks (not reported in the Stirling Journal) on the Speakership. 
Lord Durham’s health was also given, and the company broke up. 
The triumphant Reformers of Perthshire dined with their Member, 
Mr. Fox Maule, on the 6th, in the County Buildings of Perth. 
Among the party, were the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Earl of 
Camperdown, Lord Kinnaird, Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. P. Chal- 
mers, Mr. Hallyburton, Mr. Oliphant, Colonel Abercromby, Mr. 
Nairne of Dunsinane, and Sir Alexander Ramsay. Viscount Duncan 
was in the chair, as having been Chairman of Mr. Maule’s Election 
Committee. 
Mr. Maule promised his decided opposition to the new Ministry. 
** T have little confidence, or I should rather say, no confidence at all in the 
present Ministry; so that I will enter Parliament as their decided opponent. 
Ido not say that Iam factiously opposed to them, but I have no confidence in 
them; because I am satisfied that they will not carry through measures con- 
ducive to the present benefit, and the ultimate delivery of the country from ruin 
and anarchy. Gentlemen, Sir Robert Peel, the nominal head of the present 
Ministry, took an opportunity of denying any knowledge of what took place in 
his absence. Supposing that he knew nothing of the Tory intrigues, he should 
remember the unconstitutional usurpation by one individual of all the powers of 
the State. He should remember, also, that, by the law, the King never dies, 
and for the same reason, he must always have responsible advisers; and, by 
accepting the Premiership under such circumstances, Sir Robert took upon 
himsclf the responsibility of all the acts of the Executive, from the dismissal of 
the Melbourne Administration till his accession to office. Therefore every 
friend to the Constitution will say that he is a particeps criminis in one of the 
greatest violations of that constitution imaginable. On this account, also, 
I can have no confidence in Sir Robert Peel. But Sir Robert, it appears, now 
calls himself a Reformer. But to what extent? It is impossible not to admire the 
occasions for which Sir Robert has composed his recent public documents— 
their ingenious vagueness—the absence of a single tangible point on which an 
honest Minister would be desirous of addressing an expectant people. No such 
example of ambiguity has occurred in my reading; and I certainly give him 
credit for it, but such credit does him no honour.” : 
‘The Marquis of Breadalbane declared that the grand question was, 
whether the country would be governed by an Ultra-Tory Adminis- 
tration. He believed that the late “ unconstitutional exercise of the 
prerogative ” would serve only to bring about the more firm cstablish- 
ment of a Liberal Government. 
Lord Camperdown said, that the victory in Perthshire was the 
triumph of public principle—of the spirit of the age, to use a phrase 
most disagreeable to Tories. 
Ne had seen the speech of Sir George Murray, in which he says he would 
be guided by the spirit of the age, and asks, where is it to be found? Was it 
with Lord Stanley when he left the Cabinet, or with Earl Grey when he re- 
mained in? or did it go from Camperdown House to Dundee with Lord Dur- 
ham? Sir George had put the question, and he would answer it. Sir George 
looked in the wrong places for it: it was to be found in the increase of know- 
ledge among the People—it might have been seen in the exertions of the 
People for Reform. Part of it may have gone with Lord Durham to Dundee: 
but part of it went west ward, and might h ave been found in the polling places in 
Perthshire. Mr. Fox Maule was a determined enemy to the present Administra- 
tion. He agreed with him. A high Ultra- Administration could not be; and if 
this was not one, where could one be found? He had the high authority of Sir 
Robert Peel, in his speech at London, for judging of their former measures. 
They were not untried men; and except one or two recreant Whigs 
them ever supported reform in any shape. 
Sime tn engral policy 5 bue on the East Retford question, what did Sir 

x oF Dix e not support the transference to Basingstoke instead of 
MY And yet he says he is a Reformer. — He opposed all the Reform 
Bills ; he opposed the disfranchising of the rotten boroughs. If the Country 
think the present Ministry should be supported, in God’s name let them do so; 
but they should also now inch by inch do away with Reform. They had no. 
thing to look for from them—they were unfit for their office. On broad principles 
he would support the Country and the People. He had heard it stated that 
the vation was to be ruled hereafter by the Ministry, instead of a majority of 
the House of Commons. He hoped not. He knew nothing more likely to 
bring the question of Prerogative and Privilege to an issue. As to the House 
of Peers, if the gulf alluded to by % 7 
ioe SP the Peerage. The middle classes were the bond to keep the others to- 
get er, by which alone we could exist as a great nation. After eulogizing Earl 
Grey, he proposed ‘¢ Earl Grey and the Reform Bill. S 

Lord Kinnaird was equally strong in e 
of the present Ministry. 


_ He and the other reforming Peers considered themselves their Rep 

tives; and though in the Upper House, they were bound to and would ‘villingh 

support the interests of the People. There was a strong phalanx opposed “d 

sigh he regretted to say that it was increased by the Reverend Bench. 

Zz ey had sven the mitred Tory Peers oppose every Liberal measure. He hoped 
ery one of them and of the Tory Peers would take warning by the gulf. 
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xpressing his disapprobation 


Mr. Mgule was not filled up, it would swal-’ 


meeting with the P-ople, and learning their grievances, instead of taking their 
opinions from private tutors and other sycophants, they would find to their 
cost that it would soon be too late. He stated that their Member would leave 
the county for London in the beginning of the week, to be present when the 
Speaker was chosen—to say whether the Reformed House was to have a Tory 
Speaker, or one of their own choice. The result of the debate would be 
watched for with anxiety. very constituency should call upon its Represen= 
tative to attend and vote for a Liberal Speaker. No private feelings or rea~ 
sons should be involved. It was a public principle. If the Tories gained, 
we might fall for a time under Tory domination. He agreed in utter detes- 
tation of the supposition that Ministers can govern on Tory principles. They 
might be offered reforms, but could they trust the friends of depotism abroad 
and tyranny at home, and who lavish money in heartless expenditure ? 


The King, or rather Sir George Murray, has been pleased to present 
the Reverend Patrick John Macfarlane to the church and parish of 
Dron, in the Presbytery and county of Perth, vacant by the death of 
the Reverend Alexander Esdailes. The heads of families of the parish 
are all but unanimous in opposition to this presentation. The lucky 
presentee won the good graces of certain Aides-de-camps of the 
Master-General of the Ordnance; and hence his acquisition of the 
“living.” The present Tory Government, according to their elegant 
mouthpiece Lord Stormont, are indifferent about * the mob and the 
rabble ;” and, it may be, they have included the parishioners of Dronin 
one or other of these comprehensive classifications. —Dundee 
Advertiser. 

The small-pox is at present very prevalent in some parts of Ross- 
shire, and attacks persons of all ages. A rather curious case occurred 
a few days since, at Scudde-bridge. A young woman was seized with 
the distemper on the day fixed for her marriage: the bridegroom and 
minister arrived ; and the damsel thinking it best not to lose sight of 
her intended, insisted that she should be taken out of bed and married, 
which was accordingly done. Having secured her swain, she again 
retired to her apartment.—Jnverness Courier. 

A novel and daring theft was committed in the Parliament House, 
Edinburgh, on Wednesday week, by abstracting from the counsellors’ 
boxes several valuable briefs and other bulky papers, for the purpose of 
selling them to tobacconists. Some of the records have been traced 
by the Police in snuff-shops, and restored ina dilapidated condition te 
the learned owners. As this flagrant depredation has been committed 
in the Temple of Justice itself, we presume lawyers will have no 
hesitation in holding it to be a furtum grave. This purloiner of pro- 
cesses was apprehended next day.— Caledonian Mercury. 





TRELAND. 

At a recent meeting of the Anti-Tory Association in Dublin, Mr. 
O'Connell said, in reference to a statement in the Times, that Me. 
Abercromby was his nominee for the Speakership— 

That he had never had any communication with Lord John Russell upon the 
subject. The names of three gentleman had been mentioned to him as probable 
candidates for the Speaker’s chair; and so far from selecting Mr. Abercromby, 
he told the individuals who mentioned the names to him that of the three Mr. 
Abercromby had the least chance of success) Mr. Abercromby had great 
claims—particularly upon Ireland. He was the son of that soldier who had be- 
queathed to posterity a name that shed a lustre upon the history of British arms 
—a man who had used all his power to mitigate the horrors of the rebellion of 
1798. Mr. Abercromby himself had ever been afriend to Ireland, and was 
amongst those who had voted against the infamous Coercion Bill. 

Mr. O’Connell also declared that he was ready to join a new Liberal 
Ministry, in order to show his colleagues most satisfactorily that it 
was impossible for any but a domestic Legislature to do justice to 
Ireland. 

On Tuesday evening, a grand dinner was given to the Members for 
Dublin, in a large building in Townsend Street, lately used as a 
Catholic chapel, and which was fitted up for the purpose. About twe 
thousand persons were present. Mr. O’Connell spoke, as usual, at 


’ great length. 


In the Dublin Court of King’s Bench, a verdict for the plaintiffs im 
the case of Roe and Meyler versus Doubency and Wallace, was re- 
turned on Saturday night. The effect of this verdict will be to give 
the merchants indemnity for all the bonded goods burnt in the great 
Customhouse fire. 

In the same Court, on the previous Thursday, George O'Malley 
Irwin, a barrister, was convicted of forging a letter from Mr. Robert 
Johnson, Assistant Barrister for Mayo, purporting to be one of resig- 
nation of his ofice; which Irwin wished to get.rom Mr. Littleton; 
who, however, gave itto Mr. Fallon. It appeared from the evidence 
of Mr. Johnson, that he would have resigned, had Mr. Irwin offered 
him what he thought a sufficient remuneration for the loss of it. The 
conduct of Irwin throughout seemed to have been that of a very awk- 
ward as well as unprincipled intriguer. He thought he should have 
been able to get Mr. Johnson’s subsequent assent to the resignation, 
which he had falsely transmitted to Mr. Littleton; but he had not 
money enough to tempt Mr. Johnson. : 

We hear much that pleases us of the language and observances of 
Sir Edwaid Sugden in the Chancery Court. The strictness he em- 
ploys on ali oecasions—the bounds he sets even to the talk of the Bar—. 
has told well already, not only in economizing time, but the funds of the 
suitors. As yet, no one who has ever sat in his court has rendered 
himself more remarkable for sameness towards all persons with whom 
he has to deal, whether they be counsel or clients,-~Dublin Register. 

A branch of the O’Connell or “ National Bank of Ireland” is now 
in active operation in the town of Carrick-on- Suir, which is situated af. 
the southern extremity of the county of Tipperary, bordering upon the 
county of Waterford. The notes have been already drawn out in great 
abundance by the farmers and small shopkeepers in the vicinity. 
Although, as Iam informed, a portentous batch of the ‘ National’* 
paper has reached Dublin, I have not had an opportunity of ingpecting 
this most recent addition to our circulating medium; but I find in the 
Evening Packet the following description, which will convey some 
notion of the style of the “ patriotic” token. ‘ We have before usa 
note dated the 26th of January 1835, numbered 1,402, promising to pay 
the bearer on demand at Carrick-on-Suir, one pound, forthe Direetors 
and Company of this same Irish national concern, which is chiefly im 
the hands of English and Scotchmen. The note is signed by a Scot 





They stood on the brink of a Precipice; and if they did not take warning by 


named Ebenezer Wallace, as manager, “and ‘checked or entered by C. 
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Harvy, an Englishman. It is ornamented with a figure of Hibernia, 
leaning on a harp, without a crown, attended by an Irish wolf-dog, and 
underneath written ‘ Erin go bragh!’ The harp rests upon a crucifix, 
To render the allusion to the crown, or rather to the absence of the 
crown, plain, ‘ and no mistake,’ a second harp, surmounted by a wing 
of Darrynane Abbey, is placed in front of the dog, which seems 
anxiously bent on guarding his object against invaders or assailants, 
The design is admirably calculated to gull the unfortunate dupes of 
agitation.” It would appear from the progress of the speculation that 
the “ second harp, surmounted by a wing of Darrynane Abbey,” is not 
the least attractive feature in the picture. Ihave seen a letter from 
Carrick-on-Suir, which states that during the first and second days after 
the opening of the bank, notes to the amount of 12,0002. were issued. 
Scores of frieze-coated rustics were seen to enter the concern, eagerly 
demanding “ Is this O’Connell’s Bank?” On receiving a reply in 
the affirmative, each of those small money-changers pulled out a pound 
note or two, either of the Bank of Ireland or the Irish Provincial ank, 
exclaiming, like men who imagined that they were serving their 
country, “ Here, take these Orange notes, and give us for them the 
real genuine stamp of O'Connell himself.” . . . . . Ineed not 
tell you that both the Bank of Ireland and the Provincial Banking 
Company are establishments of the highest possible character, not sur- 
passed by any others in the empire, and neither of them has ever had 
any political tendency; but Mr. O’Connell is not connected with the 
management of either, and therefore what is termed his bank obtains 
the preference amongst the Repeal peasantry in the neighbourhood of 
Carrick-on-Suir. Another branch is about fo be opened in the city of 
Waterford, with local stock to the amount of 50,000/., subscribed in 
5,000 shares of 10/. each; and branches will soon be established in 
every other town of any consideration in the provinces of Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught. That the project will be successful, so far 
as the issue of notes is concerned, Ihave no doubt; and this induces 
me to remark, that it behoves all parties concerned to look to the pro- 
bable effects in due time. The easantry, shopkeepers, and dealers 
will take the notes of the new bank to an immense extent; but itis by 
no means so certain that the landlords will accept them in payment of 
rent, or the merchants for their wares.— Times Correspondent. [Is 
this last remark intended as a kind hint that the landlords and mer- 
@ants should not receive in exchange the only circulating medium 
which the peasantry and shopkeepers will have to tender ?] 

Mr. W. O’Connell, who interested himself about the fatal tithe 
affray at Rathcormac, has complained to Sir H. Hardinge that Mr. 
Collis, one of the gentlemen implicated by the verdict of the Coroner's 
Jury, in the charge of wilful murder on that occasion, is allowed to go 
at large in Dublin, without having been bailed, and had been received 
by the Lord-Licutenant at bislevee. Sir H. Hardinge, in his reply to 


this letter, informs Mr. O’Connell that instructions had been given to 
take necessary steps to make Mr. Collis amenable to justice. 
Yesterday week, five farm-houses, substantially built of stone, and of 
considerable value, on the lands of Camheen, parish of Mongret, in the 
South liberties of Limerick, the property of Henry Compton, Esq., 


were totally levelled to the ground by an armed mob of upwards of 
fifty men. During and after the work of destruction, upwards of 100 
shots were fired by these lawless miscreants. Mr. Compton had the 
eharacter of a humane, considerate landlord, and took the payment of 
the tithes on himself this year, and the havoc is supposed to have been 
made by persons who were his tenants, and owed him a year’s rent and 
arrears.—Limerich Times. 





HMiscellaneous. 

We have authority to say that there is no truth in the statement which 
has lately been circulated, as to the interesting situation of her Majesty 
the Queen.— Morning Herald, Friday. 

The report of her Majesty’s being in ‘an interesting situation,” is 
to-day contradicted by a morning contemporary, on authority. On the 
first spreading of that report, though it was carefully and especially set 
forth in the Tory journals, we disbelieved it; but we at length gave 
credit to it, on the authority of a professional gentleman, who had some 
feans of ascertaining if such a fact were really credited. We are quite 
sure that he did not wilfully deceive us, and equally sure that sucha 
rumour was current in places not far removed from the Royal apart- 
ments. Ifthe report were not believed by persons near the ‘Throne, it 
was assiduously encouraged by them. The history of our own Queens 
is not without an example of certain symptoms begetting a belief in the 
persons most deeply intcrested, that the wished-for event had actually 
taken place. It is within the bounds of possibility, that those who 
eountenanced such a rumour might have wished to; inspire the Royal 
mind with an idea, no doubt very acceptable, however unwarranted by 
facts. ‘Under such circumstances, we believe it would have followed, 
in case his Majesty should have been taken from us, that the Queen, 
and not the Dutchess of Kent, would have been declared Regent. If 
such an event had occurred before the meeting of Parliament, the 
Pories might have been insured a little longer tenure of office, and had 
a greater opportunity to accomplish their own mischievous schemes. 
Hf any such plans have been in contemplation, by any intriguing persons 
about the Court, the denial we set out by noticing shows that their cun.. 
ning contrivance has not been successful.—Courier, Friday. [We 
have heard that the report may be traced to Lord Munster : whether it 
originated with him, or in a higher or lower source, we cannot tell.] 

The papers of this week have copied from the letter of a Brighton 
aatteepontent of the County Herald, the following actount of the origin 
of the report of the Queen’s pregnancy. 

** The story goes, that when the late Queen Charlotte was ‘as ladies wish to 
be who love their lords,’ her Majesty was in the habit of wearing a bow of blue 
viband on the left shoulder. Ata party not long ago at the Pavilion, Queen 
Adelaide appeared with a similar decoration ; an the conclusion was jumped 
at on which the interesting paragraph was founded. The fact, however, is 
that an Order of St. George—exclusively for the female branches of the Royal 
Family—exists, similar to that of the Garter; and asa lady could not with 
propriety of costume wear a broad blue riband across the stomach, the more 

l rosette of the side is substituted for it. This I believe to be the 
whole foundation for the hope as aforesaid; which, from all I can gather here, 
is as little likely of realization as sublunary hopes are generally said to be. 
How every-day experience establishes the satire of the three black crows!” 





Sir Francis Burdett, it is now notorious, intends to vote for the 
election of Sir Charles Manners Sutton. We have heard a curious 
story as to the influences which have been employed to carry over the 
once Radical Baronet tothe Tory camp. Public morality is indeed at a 
low ebb, when men charged with the most solemn duties and responsi- 
bilities can be induced to throw them off by Cireean arts. Lady 
Blessington is sister to Lady Manners Sutton, whose history is no 
secret in the higher circles ; and Lady Blessington bas been employed 
yy the Tory party to weave a Conservative web around the Westminster 

aronet. The history of this affair would be ludicrous, if it were not 
so grave; but we may not (so says the law) give utterance to all we 
know: verb. sap.— True Sun. 

Reports have been circulated that Mr. Harvey and Mr. Tennyson 
intended to vote for Sir Charles Manners Sutton. But this morning’s 
Chronicle contains a letter from Mr. Harvey, in which he expresses 
himself hurt that even one of his friends could harbour the notion of 
its being possible for him to give a vote which could constructively 
yield the slightest countenance to Toryism. As regards Mr. Tenny- 
son, Mr. Barker, one of the Stewards for the dinner to be given to that 
gentleman on Monday, positively contradicts the calumny. Mr. Fenny- 
son will certainly, he says, be in town this evening. 

Mr. Harvey concludes his letter with the following piece‘of advice to 
his constituents. 

‘* Permit me to add, that over eager apprehension as to the conduct of Re- 
presentatives, especially when publicly expressed, is calculated to impair the 
efficacy of well-timed admonition, as also to enfeeble the weight of political im- 
dependence.” 

This is all very fine; but the constituencies have a right to be 
anxious, or ‘over eagerly apprehensive” at such a time as this; espe- 
cially when certain of their Representatives are in the habit of talking 
indiscreetly, and thereby affording ground for the suspicion that all is 
not as it should be. 

Mr. Turner, the Member for Blackburn, appears in our list of Re- 
formers, but we fear there is ground for his removal to the Doubtfuls. 
We learn from the Blackburn Gazette, which has been sent to us, that 
he attended a public dinner with his Tory colleague Mr. Fielden, on 
Wednesday week, at which heis said to have abjured the Ballot, which 
he formerly supported, and to have declared his intention, to vote 
for Manners Sutton. At the same dinner, as we have heard from 
another source, the Tory Ministers were toasted with enthusiasm. 
These indications are of the kind that the Times calls “ ugly.” 

Although we were admonished from more than one quarter, that we 
did Mr. George Sinclair, Member for Caithnessshire, injustice in 
classing him among the Doubtfuls, we persisted in keeping him in that 
discreditable position. We now learn from the Courier that Mr. Sin- 
clair will vote for Manners Sutton—a palpable consequence of his 
fondness for the Court. 


The Morning Chronicle has” supplied the following apt quotation 
from Swift on the necessity of choosing a Speaker whose opinions 
concur with those of a majority of the House of Commons. It is 
taken from his “ Letter toa Member of Parliament,” on choosing a 
new Speaker in 1708; and is to be found at page 264 of the 5th 
volume of Scott’s edition of Swift. | 

‘“¢ Can a body, whose mouth and heart must go so contrariwise, ever act with 
sincerity or hardly with consistency ? Such a man is no proper vehicle to re- 
tain or convey the sense of the House, which in so many points of the greatest 
moment will be directly contrary tohis. . . . Perhaps you will tell me, as 
some have already had the weakness, that it is of little importance to either 
party to have a Speaker of their side, his business being only to take the sense 
of the House, and report it; that you often, at Committees, rr an able speaker 
into the chair on purpose to prevent him from stopping a bill. Why, if it were 
no more than this, I believe I should hardly choose, even among my footmen, 
such a one to deliver a message, whose interest and opinion led him to wish it 
might miscarry. But I remember to have heard Colonel Birch, of Hereford- 
shire, say, ‘ That he was a very sorry Speaker whose single vote was not better 
than fifty common ones. Iam sure it is reckoned in England the first great 
test of the prevalency of either party in the House. Sir T. Lyttleton thought 
that a House of Commons with a stinking breath (supposing the Speaker to be 
the mouth), would go near to infect every thing within the walls, and a great 
deal without. _ It is the smallest a of an able Speaker’s business what he gags 
forms in the House ; at least, if he be in with the Court, when itis hard to sa 
how many converts may be made in a circle of dinners or private cabals. An 

ou and I easily call to mind a gentleman in that station in England, who, by 
his own acts and personal credit, was able to draw over a majority, and change 
the whole power of a prevailing side ina nice juncture of affairs, and make @ 
Parliament expire in one party who had lived in another. 

“ T am far from an inclination to multiply party causes; but surely the best 
of us can with very ill grace make that an objection who has not been so nice 
in matters of much less importauce. Yet I have heard some persons of both 
sides gravely deliver themselves in this manner—‘ Why should we make the 
choosing of a Speaker a party cause? Let us fix upon one who is well versed 
in the practices and methods of Parliament.” . . - But suppose the prin= 
ciples of the most artful Speaker would have no influence either to obtain or ob- 
struct any point in Parliament, who can answer what effects such a choice 
may produce without doors ? : 

“ I confess, if it were a thing possible to be compassed, it would seem moat 
reasonable to fill the chair with some person who would be entirely devoted to 
neither party ; but since there are so few of that character, and those either un- 
quiliged or unfriended, I cannot see how a majority will answer it to their re- 
putation, to be so ill provided of able persons, that they must have recourse to 
their adversaries for a leader ; a proceeding of which I never met with above one 
example, and even that succeeded but ill, though it was recommended by an 
oracle, which advised some city in Greece to beg a com from their enemies,— 
who, in scorn, sent them either a fiddler or a poet, I have forgotten which ; and 
so much I remember, that his conduct was such that they soon grew weary of 
him.” : 

The reported ratting of the Dukes of Sutherland and Hamilton to 
the Tories, turns out to be a Tory invention, at least as far as the 
former is concerned. The York Chronicle, which mentioned the 
report, has since contradicted it in the Duke’s own words. : 

‘© In our last we stated that the Dukes of Sutherland and Hamilton had sent 
in their adhesion to the present Government. We first saw the announcement 
in a London paper ; and our own information, from a private source, led ua to 
believe that it was correct. We have, however, this week received the follow- 
ing note from his Grace the Duke of Sutherland—‘ The Duke of Sutherlandy. 
having observed a statement in the York Chronicle that he had sent in his 
adhesion to the present Administration, thinks it right to acquaint the editar © 
that respectable journal that he is mot aware of any circumstance authorising 
such a statement.—F'eb. 1.” 
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One of the seats for Yarmouth is understood to be a bone of special 
contention among the Conservative ejected candidates who have posts 
inthe Ministry. Overtures to cause the acceptance of the Chiltern 
Hundreds by one, if not both of its present Tory Representa- 
tives, are said to be on the tapis. Among others announced as confi- 
dently looking to this borough as a safe seat in Parliament, are Mr. 
George Dawson and Sir George Murray. We hope the electors will, 
if the opportunity be again afforded them, relieve themselves from the 
political digraces of the result of the last election. Colonel Anson 
should canvass the constituency afresh at once.— Globe. 

The Ex- Member for Perthshire is not to be utterly shut out from the 
Collective Wisdom. Mr. Praed, the newly-elected Tory member for 
Yarmouth, is generously to accept of the nominal stewardship of the 
chalky hills that intersect the counties of Herts and Bedford, and, in 
this way, vacate his seat in favour of the gallant Baronet. The demigod 
of the fastidious Conservatives of Perthshire is to be metamorphosed 
into the Honourable Member for the few curers of herrings and mackerel 
of a fishing-station of the river Yare. The Duke's right arm will re- 
present Yarmouth suitably enough. Among the topographical pecu- 
liarities of this small town, gazetteers tell us there is “a lofty steeple, 
which, every way it is viewed, appears crooked.” The intended Repre- 
sentative of Yarmouth will add to it another oblique attraction, which 
may, to faithless M. P.s,’subserve the useful purpose of a*beacon. Sir 
George Murray is aspire among the Tories; but, look at him from 
whatever point of the political compass, and, like the towering steeple 
of Yarmouth, he “ appears crooked.”—-Dundee Adveriiser. 


The throne was put up in the House of Lords on Wednesday; it is 
that which was formed for George the Fourth at Carlton House. 
The embroidered letters remain—* G. LV.” sufficing for the Latinity 
of his present Majesty’s name. 

Many of the nobility and persons of distinction have visited the 
new Houses of Lords and Commons during the week. Among them 
were’ the Duke of Wellington, the Duke Norfolk, the Archbishop of 
York, and Mr. Hume. The Duke of Cumberland and Sir C. M. 
Sutton have been there almost daily: indeed, they have lately been 
more together than usual. 

Lord and Ludy Durham arrived in town on Monday evening, at their 
house in Cleveland Row, from Lambton Castle. 

The report of the arrival of Lord Brougham in Berkeley Square, 
mentioned in last week's paper, was incorrect. His Lordship only 
reached home on Thursday last. 

Count Pozzo di Borgo arrived at the residence of the Russian Em- 
bassy, on Monday night. The Duke of Wellington visited his 
Exczlency the next morning. The Lord Chancellor, Lord Hill, Lord 
Burghe:sh, Sir Robert Wilson, and Sir Charles Bagot, had also inter- 
views during the day with the Count, at Ashburnham House. 

Sir Robert Peel gave a grand official dinner to his colleagues in 
office, on Wednesday evening. All the Ministers were present, except 
Sir George Murray, who has ceased to assist at meetings of the 
Cabinet, and Sir Henry Hardinge, who had not then arrived from 
Ireland. The Right Honourable Baronet and Lady Peel entertained 
a distinguished circle at dinner on Thursday evening ; and the Premier 
will give another banquet to the Ministers on Monday next, when the 
topics to be introduced in the Speech from the Throne will be, it is 
expected, discussed.—Morning Chronicle. 

A Court of Directors was held at the East India House on Wed- 
nesday; when Sir Henry Fane was appointed an Extraordinary 
Member of the Council of India, and Mr. James Farish a Provincial 
Member of Council for Bombay. 

It is reported that Mr. Chantrey, the sculptor, is in treaty for the 
purchase of the Marquis of Westminster’s landed estate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stockbridge. 

The Bank of England has published the subjoined account of its 
— assets and liabilities for the quarter ending 10th February 

835. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 


Circulation . . . £18,099,000] Securities. . . . £26,482,000 





Deposits . . « « 12,535,000 | Bullion . . © 6,693,000 
£30,634,000 £33,175,000 


Mr. Murray, who has resigned his office of Magistrate of Police, 
has been appointed to the Secretaryship of the Church Commission. 
Mr. Murray was Secretary to an Ecclesiastical Commission some 
years ago, and is a gentleman of well-known sagacity, information, and 
astuteness.— Albion. 


_ The King has been pleased to grant the sum of 3,000/. sterling from 
his privy purse, towards the erection of an additional wing to the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen in Hanover. 

An English vessel, the Isabella, with ammunition, money, and 
twenty-seven officers, intended for the service of Don Carlos, has been 
captured by an armed steamer of the Queen of Spain and taken into 
Bayonne. 

The Foreign Ambassadors, who had been gradually withdrawn from 
our semi-liberalized court, are fast returning to lend their aid to the 
new system; the brother of “* Lord Castlereagh” is sent on a special 
mission to the Autocrat of Russia; Sir Wm. A’Court, the Holy 
Alliance favourite, goes to India to suppress Liberalism; the favour 
with which the infamous Miguel has been beheld by Lord Aberdeen 
and the virtual Premier is sufficiently notorious; while it is but the 
other day that the Duke of Wellington, at a Ramsgate dinner, openly 
proclaimed his sympathy with the despotic King of Holland and his 
quarrel against emancipated Belgium. These are tolerably plain proofs 
of what the foreign policy of the new Ministry will be, and of what 
sort will be the relations maintained between England and the Despotic 
Powers.— Kent Herald. 

We hear from Gottenburg, that the celebrated English sportsman, 
Mr. Lioyd, has had the misfortune to shoot by mistake one of his 
favourite eompanions in the chase, Swensson, instead of a bear: he was 
dressed in black fur, with the hairy side outwards. — Standard. . 
, Baron Dupuytren, the celebrated anatomist and skilful operator died 
in Paris on the 8th instant, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. He was 


long at the head of his profession in France, and was deservedly ranked 
among the ablest surgeons in the world. His unaffected deportment 
and amiable qualities had rendered him no less popular than his surgical 
fame. About a year ago, he had an attack of paralysis of the brain, 
from which he never properly recovered. Another. more recent dis 
order complicated his case, and set even his own unsurpassed skill a& 
defiance. His funeral took place on Tuesday last. His remains were 
attended to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise by several thousand persons. 
The hearse was drawn all the way from his residence by medical 
students; and several funeral orations in testimony of his worth, and. 
expressive of the loss that France has sustained by his death, were de- 
livered over his grave. Baron Dupuytren has left a considerable for— 
tune, the fruits of his industry, out of which he has bequeathed the sume 
of 200,000f. (8,000/.) to the School of Medicine in Paris. 

M. A. Foucault, responsible editor of the Gazette de France, has 
been found guilty, by the Court of Assize, of a political libel against 
the Government, contained in two articles which appeared in that 
paper in September and October last: he was sentenced on Tuesday, 
to three months’ imprisonment and a fine of 3000 francs. 

A prisoner who had been condemned to three years’ imprisonmen€- 
for robbery, with an additional month for insulting the Judges, was 
brought up upon appeal on Thursday week, before the Royal Court 
at Paris. The President having announced to him that the court 
confirmed his sentence, the prisoner said ‘* Stop a moment, and I wilk 
thank you,” and at the same moment he took off his two woodem 
shoes and hurled them one after the other at the head of the President 
with extreme violence. Fortunately they missed; but one of thems 
struck a counsellor on the chest. The court immediately condemned 
the ruffian to five years’ additional imprisonment. : 

The following singular circumstance occurred lately at Paris. AL 
German baron, who had married a young English woman, said to be & 
native of Greenwich, and by whom he had two children, died at the 
latter end of the last year, we believe in the course of November. The 
mother, affected by her loss, sunk in despondency, and shortly after 
died from excessive grief. The children at that time were at one of 
the boarding-schools in the neighbourhood of Boulogne; but the pro— 
prietors of the school, finding that no relations came to claim them, 
was on the point of discarding them, when a merchant, an Englishman, 
humanely took them into his house. They had not been long with him 
when a person endeavoured to prevail upon one of the servants, by the 
bribe of 3000 francs, to murder the children. The servant informed 
her master ; and proceedings were had in the Courts of Paris against 
the person, but he has quitted the place. The gentleman, who has to 
this time fostered the children, is endeavouring to find out their rela- 
tives in England, and has actually sent over a person authorized for 
that purpose.— Times. 

Vincenz Niemowski, one of the most active of the Polish insur- 
gents, died at Moscow in the course of last month. The Czar had 
humanely commuted his sentence of death to that of imprisonment for 
life. The German papers, in the pay of the Russian Despot, pretend 
that he made a confession of the names of his confederates before his 
death, and expressed deep contrition for his offence. But it is sus— 
pected, with reason, that the confession is forged, and will be made the 
excuse for further brutality to the Poles. 

Some of the banking operations carried on in the United States have 
produced very remarkable results. In the file of New York papers 
last received, we find an account of that established in the State of 
Alabama, under the guarantee of the Local Government, for the pur- 
pose, principally, of making loans to the planters and landed proprietors. 
The sum raised in this country was 1,000,000/. with interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent., or rather less; which was again lent out, on the best 
security, at 9 or 10 per cent. By the aid of the profit thus made, the 
whole of the expenses of the state of Alabama during the last year 
were paid ; and it was announced to be in acondition to defray the 
entire debt incurred, but that it was considered advisable, by continuing 
50 to employ it, to create a fund for making roads, canals, and otherwise 
improving the internal communications of the country. The bank of 
Alabama has not, we believe, issued any paper money in the shape o 
small notes. 

By advices from Port-au-Prince, it appears that that once flourish- 
ing city presented a most melancholy appearance. Grass was growing: 
in many of the principal streets, which were impassable to carriages. 

The houses were rapidly falling into decay, and the palace of the 
Intendant was roofless, with a gigantic tree growing from the earth 
through the centre of the building. The inhabitants are described as 
wretched, sqalid, and indolent, and the whole appearance of the place 
betokened desolation and penury.— Times. 

In the small town of Bienstein, the wife of a vinedresser has had 

twins five times since 1828. Towards the end of January last, she 
was delivered of three children ata birth, so that in seven years she has 
had sixteen children, all of whom are living and in good health, 
Gulignani. 
#4T he reprints of the works of Rousseau and Voltaire have greatly in- 
creased within a few years. Independently of separate publications 
of their principal productions, more than one hundred thousand copies 
of their works complete have been sent into circulation in the course of 
the last ten or a dozen years. 

The Propagateur du Pas du Calais states that the Curate of Out- 
reau, near Boulogne-sur-Mer, has just been dismissed from his parish, 
because he cultivated music and played on the piano. 

The scarcity of accommodation in Athens is such, that the Minister 
of War, at the desire of the Regency, has been obliged to order alk 
the officers, who are not indispensably necessary for the service, to re~ 
side for the present elsewhere.— German Paper. 

Several successful experiments were tried on the North Humber 
Bank on Thursday, with a portable apparatus, admirably adapted for 
conveying a line from a distressed ship or wreck to the shore, by whick 
means many of those distressing and fatal calamities involving the lose 
of so many lives may be obviated. The apparatus consists of a gum 


propel a line made fast to an arrow to the distance of from 150 to 200 
yards, and thus obtain, from even a single individual on the beach, all. 
the assistance which such exigencies require.—Hull Observer. 





(manufactured by Mr. Blanch, gun-maker, of this town), which will. | 
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The Augsburg Gazette, received last night, contains the subjoined 


letter from Rome, the contents of which are not likely to prove very 


agreeable to the Miguelite faction in this country. 

« Rome, January 29.—The present English Ministry have declared, in a 
note addressed to their Ambassador at Florence, Sir George Seymour, that 
England will do her utmost to uphold the Government of Donna Maria, and, if 
t be necessary, protect it even against its foreign enemies. They never will 
suffer Don Miguel to return to Portugal. They solicit the cooperation of the 
Italian Courts, which they urge to acknowledge immediately the lawful Queen, 
and thus consolidate the new state of things by delivering the country from the 

oke of faction. M. Aubin, Sir G. Seymour’s agent at Rome, who has resided 

ere for some years past, has, it is said, communicated this note to the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, and at the saine time declared that the Portuguese Govern. 
ment will omit nothing to renew negotiations with the Holy See, and make 
every advance for that purpose. Such a communication was not expected here 
Jrom the English Government ; very different hopes were entertained when 
the appointment v Sir Robert Peel was heard of. Several diplomuatists lave 
forthwith despatched couriers in order to inform their respective Cabinets. The 
communication excites much attention in the political circles, and it is thought 
that means will be found of rendering the acknowledgment possible. The mest 
difficult point to be settled will be the contest with the Bishops, who are ex- 
cluded from the amnesty, and who have quitted their dioceses. It is thought 
that in a new arrangement other prelates may be appointed in their stead. Te 
situation of Don Miguel is thus much altered in dtome, where he had hitherto 
been treated as King of Portugal. It is said that he is to quit our capital.” 

From this letter it would seem that the report of Don Micurt’s 
secret departure from Rome was incorrect. It also appears that the 
Tories are going beyond their predecessors in persecuting “ the law- 
ful Sovereign of Portugal,” as they were wont to term the ‘ monster.” 
Had the Liberal Ministry taken measures to drive him from his place 
of refuge, what a clamour would have been raised by the men who 
now find it expedient to pursue the same course! We do not blame 
them for their proceedings against Don Micurt, but for their former 
advocacy of his cause, which it is now undeniable they had taken up 
for purely factious purposes. These be thy rulers, O England! 





The amount of absolute and unconditional promises to vote for Mr. 
Abercromby, as Speaker of the House of Commons, and against Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton, was up to yesterday 314—and in favour of 
We have these facts upon authority which we 
have no right to question ; and we can add, with equal assurance, that 
many answers to the letters which bave been transmitted by the chiefs 
of the Liberal party to different Members of Parliament, but whose 
yotes are not doubtful, have not yet been received.—Morning Advertiser. 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanoe, Frioay AFTERNOON. 

The English Money Market has been very steady since our last, and the 
fluctuations in Cousols have been unimportant. Notwithstanding the supposed 
withdrawal of Bank-notes to which we alluded in our last, money still continues 
abundant; though its effects in producing an improvement in the price of 
Public Securities have been entirely confined to the Foreign Bonds. Spanish 
Stock and Scrip have both risen in the face of disccuraging accounts from 
Spain, and a decline of price in the French market. The Stock has becn as 
high as 57, and the Scrip 44 prem. Much of the demand for Cortcs Bonds 
has arisen from the extensive purchases which continue to be made in the 
Passive Stock, about to be created by the conversion of those Securities. ‘The 
term passive is applied to that third portion of the capital of the Bonds which 
by the recent arrangement ceases to bear interest from Ist November last, and 
will speedily be exchanged for a stock not bearing interest, but which will be 
called into existence as an active stock in proportion as the actual debt now 
bearing interest shall be redeemed by the operation of a fixed sinking-fund. The 
period at which it is calculated the whole of this Passive Stock will become 
Active, is estimated at forty years; and the price, which a short time ago was 
114, has within the last few days risen to 14. As every improvement of 
1 per cent. in the Passive Stock is equal to a rise of one-third per cent. 
in the Cortes Bonds, (which, in their present state, consist of two-thirds 
Active, and of one-third Passive Stock), it is evident that a demaad such 
as we have referred to cannot exist without improving the price of the Cortes 
Bonds: hence they have risen proportionally more than the Scrip, and 
must continue to do so while this state of things continues. The Portu- 

















guese Bonds have maintained their last quotations; and from the steadiness 
with which they have remained, within about 4 per cent. of the present 
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rice for the last fortnight, it may be inferred that the present v 

as been given to them by artificial means. Dutch, Russian, Belgian, 
and Danish Stocks, are all in demand at prices higher than our last; leed, 
both Russian and Danish Bonds seem to be nearly absorbed by the capitalists, as 
the floating amount of the former is comparatively very small, and the latter 
rarely make their appearance in the market. The arrival of the loung-expected 
intelligence from Columbia, of some slight progress having been made in arrang- 
ing the basis to be followed in the apportioning of the Debt, has revived the 
drooping spirit of speculation in South American Securities ; and Columbian 
Bonds are now 564; which may be considered as the highest quotation they 
have reached for some time. The other South American Stocks are generally 
firmer, at the nominal quotations, and some have slightly improved. In the 
Share Market, Del Monte have been as low as 50/. 5 and the other descriptions 
are in demand at higher prices. Some of the recent undertakings have 
received a check, and are from 2U. to 102. below the prices at which they have 
been previously current. 















Satunpay, TWELve o'c.ock. 

The English Stock Market continues steady; the only fluctuation which has 
occurred this morning has been in the Foreign Bonds. Spanish and Portuguese 
Bonds have both been depressed, the former to 567, and the Jatter to 9123 but 
have since recovered, and the price of Spanish is at present 5744. and Portu- 
guese 92}. The demand for Columbian Bonds still continues, and the price is 
at present 56537. The other South American Stocks are at yesterday’s 
guotations. 





















3 per Cent. Consois....... 924 ¢ Dutch 2} per Cents. .. 55} 6 
Ditty for Account..... 923 4 French 3 per Cents .... 

New 3} per Cent. Annui OYE Z Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents, .... —— 
MARK StOeKi. ow c cece — Mexican 6 per Cents....... 429 
India Stock . oses 2505 Portuguese 5 per Cents. .... 99 
Exchequer Bills........... 39 40 Do. Regency Serip,dperCent * hy 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ 103 4 Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent... 1093 100 
Drazitian Sper Cents....... 854 49 Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent... 572 4 
Danish3 per Cents... ...... —— Ditto New Scrip.......... 46 4 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Sir Thomas Munro, Carew, from London to New South Wales, was wrecked on 
the Island of Bona Vista, l0th Dee. 

. The Edward Lombe, Strogau, from London to New South Wales, is wrecked near 
Sydney. 

“Arrived—Off Cowes, 9th Feb. Queen Mab, Tatman, from Mauritius. Off Dartmouth, 
llth, Cleopatra, Street, from Van Diemen’s Land, 

Sailed— From Gravesend, Feb. 8th, William ryan, Roman, for New South Wales; 
9th, Troughton, Thompson, for China; aud Sophia, M Nair, for Bengal. From Liver- 
pool, Lith, J. Deniston, Mackay, for New South Wales; and Hindoo, Askew, for 
Bengal. 











PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Tue second trial night for new compositions intended for performance 
during the ensuing season, was on Wednesday evening. The principal 
novelty was the new Sinfonia by Sponr, which, some time since, we 
announced to be in a state of preparation. Of its character we can 
only judge by a short introductory address from Sir Grorcr SMart, 
stating its intent and purpose to be “ the influence of music on the 
character of Man, during the prominent scenes of his life from child- 
hood to the grave.” From the same source we learned that its per- 
formance cught to be preceded by the delivery of the Ode on which it 
is founded, but that this was not thought necessary on; the present 
oceasion. In the absence of this document, it would be only a blind 
and imperfect opinion of its merits that we could supply. Neverthe- 
less, many of its beauties were sufficiently palpable; though some of 
its intricacies were inexplicable. It was an evidence of no common 
power in the band to disentangle these, and present a composition of 
such difficulty in so perfect a form on the first trial. 

‘A very poor Concertante Sinfonia, by Liyppainter, followed; in 
which much fine playing by the obligati wind instruments was thrown 
away. We suspect that this composition has been heard for the last 
as well as the first time. To this succeeded an Overture by a Mr. 
SALAMON, we believe a resident pianoforte-player. In saying that it 
was a respectable first essay, we award it a full share of praise. The 
Directors of these Concerts, it seems, need reminding that they are not 
a school for unfledged composers. We must refer Mr. Saramon to 
an article in our Musical Review, and commend to his attention the 
advice it contains, and the precept with which it concludes. 








Opinions of the Press. 
RATIONALE OF VOTING ON THE SPEAKERSHIP. 

Courter—We take leave to address a few words to a class of Members for 
whom we have a sincere respect, but whom we regard as occasionally the cause 
of much mischief, with intentions on their part the very opposite: we allude 
to those whose votes proceed on amiable, and what appear to them to be ‘moral 
and virtuous considerations, much more than on sound political or philosophical 
principles. Such men will vote for Sir Charles Sutton, because he is in possession 
of the Speaker’s chair, and ought not, in their opinion, to be displaced ; because 
he is an amiable man, and has been courteous to them in the House and in his 
private intercourse; or because it looks like party feeling or faction to oppose 
his reelection. These views are felt by those who entertain them to be so 
amiable, that they take credit to themselves for superior elevation of sentiment 
when they give effect to them in their votes; but they appear to us to possess a 
very different character. All the evils ‘which the country has suffered since 
the Reform Bill was passed, have arisen from vacillation and weakness in the 
Government. The Reform Ministries, while in power, had the Tories behind 
and the Radicals before them, pulling in opposite directions; and it was only 
by stretching forth both hands to the great mass of the middle classes of the 
people, and grasping them firmly, that they were able to maintain their posi- 
tion at all. In this condition they could not do justice either to the country or to 
themselves; and while the real causes of their embarrassments were unex- 
plained, they were in danger of losing the support even of the powerful arms 
that formed their natural and appropriate sway. It is the first and highest duty 
of every Member of Parliament to give his votes firmly and decidedly, in such a 
manner as may best support his political principles. If in his conscience he is-a 
Tory, and believes a firm Tory Government best for the nation, it his duty to act 
decidedly as a Tory. But it he is not a Tory out-and-out—if he has fostercd 
Refor m—if he has been returned by a Liberal constituency—if he desires to 
promote the progress of liberal principles—if he is responsible to a liberal people, 
what course ought he to follow? He is bound clearly and unequivocally to give 
such votes as will realize a firm and decided Governnient acting on the principles 
which he and his constituents approve ; and when an opportunity of promating 
this object is presented to him, if he defeat its attainment on the plea of private 
courtesies and individual amiabillities, we are humbly of opinion that he is noé 
Jit to hold the office of a legislator. He ought to have confined himself to 
writing sentimental novels, and not to have undertaken to represent living 
interests in a great national assembly. The election of a Speaker has in existing 
circumstances, in consequence of the acts of decided Tory partisanship of the 
late Speaker, been designedly chosen as an opportunity for ascertaining the 
sth of the Tory and Reform interests in the new Parliament; and, in our 
opinion, it has been most wisely chosen for this purpose. We repeat, that the 
nation is deeply interested in one party or the other gaining such a decided ascen- 
daney as to render the Government stable and cilicient. The didferences between 
the igs and the Tories are not theoretical or party differences, but embrace 
pr nd and important practical principles. The two parties represent 
diflerent systems; and the auestion is which shall prevail. That system 
must gain the ascendancy which is supported by the majority of the nation 
having voices in the election of Members of Parliament. It is of the 
greatest importance, therefore, to settle, clearly and unequivocally, at the 
very commencement of the session, on which side the majority lies. For 
this purpose, the more purely the two systems, in themselves, and disen- 
tangled irom all particular applications, can be brought into the field, the 
better. If the question were Church Reform, the Malt-tax, or one involying any 
other practical interest, a thousand individual considerations might enter into 
the minds of Members, and influence their votes, so that no defiuite result as to 
the ascendancy of either system might be produced. But by choosing a ques- 
tion such as the election of a Speaker, Reform and Toryism are presented clear 
of every other consideration. Even private interest is not sacrificed in the de- 
cision of the question ; because Sir Charles Sutton, if not reelected, will retire 
full of the renown of his past services, and with a handsome provision for the 
future. There remains, therefore, absolutely nothing but private courtesies 
and individual partialities, to afford even a shadow of an apology for a Member 
who professes to be friendly to Reform for voting for Sir Charles Sutton; and 
we appeal to the consciences of Members, whether it is virtuous to sacrifice 
a great public duty to such considerations. We say—and our observation 
has force, because every true Reformer in the kingdom concurs in it— 
that decision and firmness are virtues of the first magnitude at present in 
the Representatives of the People. We give the conscientious Tories the bene- 
fit of the zemark ; and confess that they would be inconsistent with themselves 
and unworthy of their constituents, if they did not firmly support their own 
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rinciples. But we implore the Reform Memlers not to be outdone by the 
Tories in this becoming line of conduct. If any man cherish Reform—if he 
have been intrusted with the interests of a Reform constituency—if he regard 
the peace of the country and the progress of public prosperity as important-— 
and, if he have the least regard to his own interest when he shall again solicit 
the suffrages of the People on a new clection—let him, on this occasion, stand 
true to the principles to which he professes to be attached, and vote for Mr. 
Abercromby. This is regarded everywhere as a testing question, and no 
Liberal constituency will hereafter listen to a candidate who now deserts the 

Xcform cause. 
CONCORD OF THE MINISTERIAL PRESS. 

Mornina Curonicte—The Reformers have again and again been twitted 
hy the Tory organs with differing greatly in opinion among themselves on many 
important questions. The Tories, on the other hand, we have been told, are all 
agrecd as to the system on which the Government ought tobe conducted. But 
thouzh the Tories are all ready to vouch for the sincerity of the Ministerial pro- 
fessions of Reform, symptoms of disagreement between the old and new Tory 
journals already begin to manifest themselves. In the Memoirs of Mrs. Insh- 
bald there is an amusing account of the virtuous indignation of certain actresses 
at being obliged to associate with others. Mrs. Wells (then kept by Major 
Topham) observed that the Major would be quite shocked were he to know 
that she associated with another theatrical damsel of still more crazy reputation. 
The Times has gone great lengths to accommodate the Duke; but still the 

Times, like Mrs. Wells, has its punctilios. It has manfully ate its opinions 
expressed on most subjects during the last four years, but it made wry faces at 
being obliged togulp down the Marquis of Londonderry and ‘the Holy Alliance. 
‘The old Tory journals were quite indignant that the Zimes should afiect to 
more scrupulous than themselves. The Morning Post and the Al! 
exclaimed, that the character of the Marquis of Londonderry was of more con- 
sequence than the support of the Zimes; and on Wednesday the Morning 
Post bitterly assailed its fellow-labourer in the cause of Toryisn 
deewing the paternal Government of Austria ‘ fit subject for its sil 
sarcasm.” The Times of yesterday tells its fellow-labourers that ‘* they ou 
to feel that if we spare them, we do so from high and generous motives, sacrifi 
jug our own right of retaliation for the sake of a good cause, with which, how. 
ever, Wwe may not much longer continue quietly to see a bad cause associated by 
their impolicy and folly.” The Albion seems to have settled into the belief 
that, provided the Zimes support misgovernment at home, it ought to be in- 
dulged in its virtuous indignation against foreign despotism. ‘* They who en- 
tertain even the most opposite views of the character of forcign Governments, 
as respects their internal administration or their relations with other Conti- 
nental states, may very well agree to differ thereupon, while they work together 
in resisting a faction at home, whose baseness they view with commen detesta- 
tion.” The family quarrels are about to be settled. The Zimes is, we see, to 
be indulged for a time in its * silly sarcasms ” against Austrian despotism. And 
the Morning Post, long the organ through which Ministers have supported the 
cause of Miguel, Carlos, and the Holy Alliance, will also discover that its 
patrons, though they could dispense with Sir George Murray’s services in the 
Cabinet, cannot yet dispense with the services of the Thunderer. The proper 
time for separation is not yet arrived. That time, however, is not distant. 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 

No. XXXIV. 
BACKWARDS, AND 
OF THE 


A GLANCE 
TO THE EDITOR 


A LOOK ONWARDS. 
SPECTATOR. 
Paris, Wth February 1335. 

Srrn—You have a moment of repose. This week, your columns will not be 
burdened with domestic intelligence; and you will be able to devote a few mo- 
ments to the rest of the world. It is right you should do so; and therefore we 
will take a glance backwards, and a look onwards. 

You have got the Tories back again! A qui la faute?—Not mine, say you; 
and I can truly add, not mine. §I wish Earl Grey, Lord Atruorr, Lord Joun 
Russet, and Lord Patmerston, could with equal sincerity add, * and cer- 
tainly not ours.” 

Are the Tories to remain? 





I fear so! I fear so more than ever. I told you 
my opinion three months ago. I predicted their return, in your columns, more 
than ayear since. Of late I have held my tongue, and looked through the 
loopholes of retreat on the sad world which surrounds you. I was fearful of 
discouraging others; and therefore I have been silent. But my silence must 
have its termination as well as my life; and, please God, I shall soon be in the 
field again, more than ever ripe for the fray. It is nevertheless sad up-hill work 
to have to fight against men an? principles whom in 183) we had every reason to 
believe vanquished for ever. Then was the moment ; and then I did my duty, 
as you did yours. We seem destined, however, to recommence the conflict. 
Be itso. If we throw away the scabbard, we must not again sheath the sword 
till we have secured the spoils, as well as wen the victory. No more confidence 
in promises! no more blind adhesion to men and to chiefs! But if the battle 
has to be fought, then let us fight it, at the same time taking our precautions as 
to the results. Thus, though our glance backwards may annoy, our look on- 
wards will cheer us. : 

Tam very sorry that the Reformers have consented to try the question with 
the Tories on the appointment of a Speaker.* It is not a fair trial of strength ; 
and if the Reformers shall be defeated, it will discourage them, without really any 
adequate cause for discouragement. Many Members will not have reached 

ondon the first day; many will refuse to vote, on the ground of personal re« 
Spect for the old Speaker; and many will not think it worth while to make a 
point of being in the House at the moment when a President is chosen, who 
will yet vote for an Address which is indirectly if not directly Anti-Ministerial. 
Let then no sort of discouragement be felt by the Reformers, though they 
should see Surron elected instead of ABERcRoMBy. It will only show that 
Sutton has many personal friends, and that the real issue between the parties 
is to be tried on the question of the Address. When the Address has to be 
voted, then indeed let the caLt or THE House be rigorously enforced. When 
all these precautions shall be taken, and these votes shall be come to, if the Tory 
Administration shall have a majority. then the duties of the Press will become 
more arduous—the duties of all political associations more immense; and from 
that moment a war must be begun against Tories and Toryism, which must 
terminate in their final and eternal overthrow. The future, then, looks labo- 
rious and difficult, arduous and anxious. But there is nothing to discourage, 
only to excite—nothing to alarm, only to rally; and I look forwards with much 
more pleasure than I glance backwards. 

I cannot say this of France. Our position here is deplorable, public spirit 
is very much humbled. Public sympathy is very much destroyed. France, has 
never been, since 1789, so dejected, disappointed, and sad. The mass of the 
people have ceased to have confidence in their political chiefs; and the political 
chiefs have ceased to have confidence in themselves or in futurity. This aninial, 
this good eating and good drinking Chamber of Deputies, has five years before 
it. It istoo servile to be dissolved. It will die the death of a hardened sinner ; 

*(The readers of the Svectator are aware that we differ toto cewlo from 

- P. Q. in regard to the policy of fighting the Tories or the Speakership. 
Our reasons have been stated more than once; and some of them will be found 
fn other divisions of this Number.—Ep. ] 
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ani it Will most assuredly be suffered to live to its last moment cf legal life. Ne 
government, however corrupt, can desire té have better instruments im its handy 
than the Deputies of the present Chamber. The Chamber ef Beers is slike 
aspiting to the immortality which is purchased by unequalled vice and unparal- 
Jeled prostitution. It votes laws in a single sitting. It erects itself into a tri- 
bunal to try its political enemies. It sentences them without merey to fines and 
prisons. It applauds all that the country hates, and hates all that the country 
applauds, Yet it is one of the three powers of the State; and we have not ever 
the hope of seeing it changed by the death of its present inmates. . If it were 
hereditary, the sons of noblemen might become enlightened, and seeing the errors 
of their sires might reform. But even this chance is denivd us. Tho Peers’ 
are unlimited in number. The King also names them, and so names them 
for life. Thus we have a prospect before us of a long succession of devoted 
Orleanists, who will look neither to the right nor the left, but walk steadily on- 
wards to the end of all their labours and votes, viz. the securing the approba- 
bation of the Court, and the aggraudizement of their own fortunes and those of 
their families. The press in France is cruelly persecuted. The laws whieh 
oppress it cannot be altered without a revolution; and the people will not and 
cannot be expected to make revelutiogs every month or even every year. The 
persecution of the press is carried tosuchan extent, that even discussions are not 
now tolerated on the question of the Royal prerogative; and Juries are found, 
who at least by a majority of votes (for it is only necessary to cond 2 Ma 
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jority, and not unanimously, as in England) will decide against the only } 
dium of liberty which exists in this country. 

But you will tell us that the rising generation think differently ; and will, as 
they arrive at years of active influence and manly energy, destroy this house of 
cards and this fabric of delusion. This we believe, and this we hope. If we had 
not, like you, some confidence in the future, we should certainly of ail men be 
the most miserable. On the other hand, we have not forgotten the histories of 
Greece and Rome ; and we are not wholly blind to the fact, that a nation may 
become animal, and corrupt, as well as a party or agovernment. We fear deeply 





the progress of this animalism—this system of materialism in political govern 
ment, which is gaining ground so rapidly in this country. The i ce of a 





corrupting government is much to be dreaded. Balls, dinners, banquets, show, 
parade, and even a profligate expenditure of money, are all encouraged and held 
up as constituting the swmmum bonum of human enjoyment. The workman is 
told that patriotism is not becoming in him; and that beef and bread and wine 
are the only subjects which should occupy his thoughts, or which he should 
suffer to interest his imagination. All that is literary, scientific, largely educa- 
tional, and popularly and generally enlightening, is disapproved and discouraged ; 
whiist the shopkeepers are appealed to, and asked, ** Well, are not your shops 
much more crowded than they were, when liberty was about to preside over your 
establishments, and to destroy all monopolies and peculiar privileges?” The 
senses are everywhere uppealed to. Even immorality 1s encouraged, to distract vhe 
attention of the young from those more serious studies which their natural 
and uncorrupted tastes would have led them to cultivate. This is a sad pie- 
ture, but itis a true one. To animalize the rising generation, and to destroy in 
young men, and young women too, the love of their country, of liberty, and of 
their fellow species, is the mission which the present Government has assigned 
to itselfin France. All who are generous and enthusiastic are represented as 
noisy and clamorous beggars, who dine cheaply and have no fortunes—thus 
measuring public virtue and private worth by the weight or length of the purse. 
All who distinguish themselves by their open and avowed attachment to Liberal 
principles, are denounced as conspirators, and as dangerous men; their landlords 
and their tradesmen are cautioned not to trust them, for that they are needy 
men, and to be poor, is now represented by the Court of the Tuile i 
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as a vice. 
les this, if all these plots will not succeed in reducing to ruina young man 
of public virtue and true patriotism, then his apartment is searched for fire- 
arms, or for {Republican and incendiary pamphlets; and though nothing be 
found by police agents or spies, still the harm is done—the youbg man becomes 
‘© suspected” in the qnarter in which he resides, and he is compelled in nine 
cases out of ten to change his residence, and to expose himself to renewed attacks 
and to renewed calumny and reproach. And then, remember, that independent 
of ail this, the laws afford him no redress. The Government may arrest him, 
and send him to prison, merely to satisfy its vengeance, and merely to gratify its 
love of power and its hatred of liberty. When brought up for trial, some six or 
twelve months afterwards, he is of course acquitted, but in the mean time he 
has been ruined. And what is the natural consequence of all this? Why, that 
hundreds, nay thousands of timid young men, who still love liberty in their 
hearts, though they dare not associate with the friends of liberty for fear of their 
total ruin in a worldly sense, and as far as their fortunes and prospects are con- 
cerned, abandon journals, politics, the progress of education and liberty, and are 
soon swallowed up in the vortex of mere animalism. Although, therefore, we 
hope that the rising generation will avenge our wrongs and regencrate their 
country, still that hope is not unalloyed with fear; for the Government is con- 
stantly engaged in endeavouring so to persecute all that is patriotic and public- 
spirited, as to bring it even into contempt, and always into danger; and is offer- 
ing constant premiums to those who will detach the youth of France from the 
cause of the people, and induce them to fix their affections on animal pleasures 
and mere physical and material enjoyments. You can easily believe me, there- 
fore, when I say, that in France, the look onwards is by no means so cheering 
as it isin Great Britain, and that we have abundant motives for dissatisfaction 
and sadness. 

But have we some consolation in Spain? Yes, a little, though but a little. 
The late movement amongst the military in Madrid was a decisive reply to the 
Tories. A counter-revolution there, was by that one insurrection proved to be 
impossible. The two Vatprez and Mina are now at the head of Spanist 
affairs, and really direct the Spanish Government. Manrrinez px ba Rosa, 
whom the Spanish women call ‘ a good-natured creature,” an ‘ amiable and 
excellent being,” will now find himself obliged to advance with a much 





steadier step, and a much more resolute air, to the goal at which 
the Spanish Liberals would desire to arrive. A glance backwards 


at Spain, would be too painful, and our look must only be forwards. 
Before us we see the ultimate defeat of Don Cantos; the ultimate 
overthrow of mockery and superstition; the ultimate division of the 
Church spoliation, which it absurdly calls property; and the ultimate 
regeneration of the Spanish people. There is more to be done in Spain than 
even in Germany, notwithstanding the hideous decrees of that most hideous 
Diet; but then, in Spain, the Peorie are taking the matter into their own 
hands, whereas in Germany they are absorbed in materialism, or wrapt up ina 
false philosophy. The defeat of the Juste-Milieu in Spain has much cheered my 
spirits, and must have gladdened your soul. Ifsuch a Government could have been 
established in the Peninsular, as has been founded in France, I should have had 
no hope for the Spanish people. The efforts of the Tories in Spain have signally 
failed. Lreaunex the traitor has been displaced. The army has protested 
against any attempt at a counter-revolution. _ Cadiz has armed herself against 


al} Carlist vessels and all Carlists landings. The Queen Regent (though I 
loathe her as a woman) is a necessary instrument in the hands of those who 


will now rule; and for 
improvement. ; } 
But my watch and my paper admonish me to close my letter: the resumé 

of which must be, ** Ler us TAKE COURAGE.” 
Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 0. Pe-@ 


Spain there is a prospect of solid and permanent 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST MOVE. 


Tue controversy on the nearly exhausted subject of the Speaker- 
ship, has elicited few new points this week. The Tories now pre- 
tend that the Reformers only determined to oppose MANNERS 
Surron after having found out the certainty of their defeat on 
the Address. This is an absurdity on the face of it. It is noto- 
rious that some of the Liberals, who will vote on every other ques- 
tion of importance against Ministers, have been entangled by pro- 
mises to support MANNERs Sutron, incautiously given before the 
Opposition candidate was in the field, and from which they would 
now gladly back out. But the Tories well know that every man 
who votes for ABERCROMBY may be set down as a decided Anti- 
Ministerialist. The fact is, that the Reformers fight the battle 
of the Speakership at a disadvantage; but they have wisely re- 
solved to take the very first opportunity of beating the enemy. 
Had the Address been the first move in the battle, the Tories 
would have been met there. 

The first notice on the subject, in the London press, appeared 
in the Spectator of the 10th of January—that is, in the first week 
of the elections. Even at that early stage, it was shown by an 
extract which we quoted from an extremely well-informed country 
MANNERS 





SutTron was already in the field : 
the Liberals in town and country to the necessity of “ starting 
well.” The blunder of the Whigs in appointing a Tory Speaker 
to the chair of the last Parliament was pointed out; and it was 
distinctly stated that no excuse would be given for committing the 
fault over again, and choosing the Tory stop-gap, as Mr. Anrr- 
CROMBY would undoubtedly be put in nomination by the Re- 
formers. He was the man to whom they looked from the first, 
in the well-grounded confidence, that all personal and private 
objections on his part would yield, as they have done, to 
his sense of public duty. Unquestionably, rather than allow 
the Ultra Tory nominee of the Court to be palmed upon the House, 
some other leading Liberal would have been proposed, had Mr, 
ABERCROMBY persisted in refusing to be nominated. It was re- 
solved at all events to oppose Ministers on the question of the 
Speakership. That was the first thing to be done. The amend- 
ment on the Address comes next in order of time. There again 
the Tories will be opposed by the whole force of the real Reformers, 
If by any hocus-pocus they could bring the Address first on the 
carpet, the only probable difference would be, that the majority 
against them would be larger than we anticipate on the question 
the Speakership. 

The Times and other Tory papers are endeavouring to hold up 
Mr. O'ConneLt as a bugbear to the Whigs. They pretend that 
Mr. AsErcromsy is his nominee. This is contemptible as well 
as false. It was to Mr. Asercrompsy, not Mr. Sprine Rice, 
that the preference of the English and Scotch Reformers pointed 
from the beginning. It would appear from the Times, that Mr. 
Tennyson was O'ConngELL's candidate. Well, even according 
to this version, he withdraws his support from Tznnyson, 
and agrees to exert all his influence to secure the return of ABER- 
cromBy. Is this like dictation? Had the English and Scotch 
Reformers withdrawn Mr. Asercromsy and taken up Mr. 
Tennyson to please the Agitator, then indeed there might 
have been some pretence for the imputation of the Times, some 
excuse for declaring that O’'Conneti nominated the Re- 
form candidate for the chair. The only way in which this 
change could have been brought about, would have been by 
making it manifest that Tennyson would unite a larger amount of 
support than Anekcromay. In that case, we hold that it would 
have been the duty and sound policy of the Reformers to support 
Mr. Tennyson, even although he were proposed by Mr. O'Con- 
NELL; for we can conceive of nothing more contemptible in the 
conduct of a statesman, than an abandonment of the right course 
of politics, merely because a man he does not like has the good 
sense to pursue it with him. But we repeat, that Mr. Aprr- 
CromMpy from the first was the man whom the Reformers wished 
to put in the Speaker's chair; and O'Conne t, if he had a fa- 
vourite candidate, as the Times asserts, (whether truly or not, we 
cannot say,) had the wisdom to give him up, and join heart and 
hand with the English and Scotch Reformers in preparing for the 
great contest. 

There never was a plainer question than that which is to be 
decided next Thursday. The right of the majority to elect their 
Speaker, is indisputable. The policy of electing a Speaker who 
concurs in opinion with the majority, is equally plain. The Whigs 
departed from a rule, up to that time considered invariable, when 
they put Manners Surron in the chair of the last House of Com- 
mons. But their conduct on that occasion is now admitted by 
themselves to have been a blunder: and yet, with their eyes wide 
open to the evil consequences of their mistake, it is hoped that they 
will take it as a precedent for their future conduct! Do the men 


ew urge them to commit this folly consider the Whigs perfect 
idiots 

But not only are the ‘Reformers called upon to abandon their 
own candidate — the “ discreet, reflecting, liberal, just” Mr. 
ABERCROMBY—so “ considerate in his views and resolute in en- 
forcing them, of long experience, sound sagacity, and reputation 
perfectly unblemished,"—not only are they called upon to give up 


and we called the attention of 





the man so described in May last by the Times, but whom are they 
tochoose? Who but an Ultra Tory pensioner, perfectly indepen- 
dent of the Commons, and an eager expectant of favour from the 
Court,—a man whose principal occupation it has been for months 
past, even when Parliament was sitting last spring, to intrigue 
for the dismissal of a Liberal Ministry, and the consequent dis- 
solution of that House whose existence it was his duty to prolong, 
and whose privileges he should have laboured to defend. 

“Look at this picture, and look at that,” and then choose be- 
tween them, ye professed Representatives of the Commons of 
ingland! A glance at them must determine your votes. Itisa 
point on which there is, there can, and your constituents are re- 
solved that there shall be, zo mistake. ~ 





LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION. 


Tue Tories sneer at Lord Jonn Russext as an incapable, and 
ask how he came to be Leader of the Opposition? The spleen 
which these gentlemen manifest shows that they do not consider 
Lord Joun the incapable they term him; and if the Reformers, 
or any large section of the Reformers, choose to acknowledge him 
as their Leader, the form of his election is no business of theirs. 
The fact is, that although the Ministerial Manager of the House 
of Commons is appointed by himself and his colleagues in Cabinet 
assembled, the Leader of the Opposition takes his place by the 
common consent of his party. Lord Joun RussELL was not 
formally chosen by the votes of the Liberal Members, any more 
than Mr. Fox, or Mr. Ponsonsy, or Mr. BrovucHam. But it is 
allowed by those whose pretensions would be most likely to clash 
with his, that Lord Joun Russet is well fitted for such leader- 
ship as the Liberals recognize or reauire. 

Lord Joxn, indeed, possesses advantages that it would not be 
easy or perhaps possible to find united in the person of any other 
individual now in Parliament. He is connected with a family of 
the highest rank and very large fortune; his experience as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament is of long standing; his knowledge extensive, 
his ideas enlarged ; his oratory more than respectable ; and his self- 
possession complete—far superior to that of BRouGHAM, CANNING, 
or Pre.: they who witnessed the coolness with which he ex- 
pounded the first Reform Bill, in the face of the enraged Tory pro- 
prietors of the condemned boroughs, will understand and admit 
this last qualification. His habits, we understand, are those of a 
man of business. Then his manners are pleasing; his character, 
public and private, is irreproachable; he possesses the confidence 
of many Members of the House, and a large share of consideration 
in the country. Lord Jonn RussEut is supposed to be deficient in 
physical energy ; and certainly he is no match for Lord StanLEY 
in vigorous declamation or argumentative bitterness ; but in other 
more valuable qualities—in knowledge, powers of reasoning, and 
command of temper—he leaves that indiscreet young gentleman 
far behind. It is, in our opinion, a more serious charge against 
Lord Joun RussEtt, that he has occasionally exhibited too great 
facility in accommodating his votes to the convenience of the day. 
His principles are, we believe, Liberal in the best sense of the 
word, and he has often been eloquent and impressive in enforcing 
them; but, during his late Ministerial career, he too often tempo- 
rized. He is now, however, in a position where he will have full 
scope for acting the part which best befits him, He will nolonger 
be under the necessity of lowering the tone of his speeches and re- 
gulating his votes so as to please a set of Juste Milieu colleagues. 

When Lord ALttHorp was removed to the Upper House, we 
expressed our belief that there was an end to such a leadership 
as Ais had been. At that time, we had no expectation, certainly, 
that the dissolution of the Whig Ministry was close at hand, 
though it occurred a few hours after this opinion had been put in 
type. But we adhere to it, notwithstanding the change that has 
taken place. Sir Rosert Peex, by virtue of his office, is the 
Leader of the Ministerial minority. He may drag his followers 
through the dirt and back again, as Lord Attaorp did the majo- 
rity of the late House; but the Reforming majority of the new 
Parliament is not at his beck. Neither is it at Lord Joun 
Russety'’s. And this leads us to the distinction between such a 
leadership as Lord Joun’s, and that which Lord A.tuorp exer- 
cised. 

Who can dispute the soundness of Burke's often quoted pas- 
sage on the advantage of discipline? ‘“ When men lie dispersed, 
without concert, order, or discipline, communication is uncertain, 
counsel difficult, resistance impracticable.” It is necessary, in 
order to escape the disorganized and feeble condition described in 
these words, that every party should have a leader,—not one who 
can compel a numerous body of Members to rescind their own 
votes, on pain of his resigning the command and dismissing some 
dozens of disobedient subalterns from lucrative posts; but one 
who may speak in the name of many, their organ, not their 
despot. It frequently happens that a difference of opinion exists 
among the members of a party on the course proper to be pursued 
onan unexpected emergency. Decision is necessary; but who is 
to decide, if there is no leader? It is sometimes advisable to pro- 
cure a full attendance of Members, to counteract a Ministerial 
manceuvre, at very short notice. The Ministerial Leader despatches 
his circulars and Whippers-in—what would become of the Oppo- 
sition, if there were not some one whose circulars and messengers 
they had pledged themselves to obey, not slavishly, but in 
honourable subordination and alliance? But it is unnecessary to - 
enumerate instances where the active interference of a leader 
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would be required to render the exertions of the Opposition avail- 
able to any good end. re, 

This species of leadership differs widely from that of Lord 
CastLEREAGH or Lord AttHorp, who once and again prevailed 
upon the majority of the House to vote contrary to their own 
opinions and the known wishes of theirconstituents. Lord Jonn 
RussEvt’s duty will be to render the Opposition formidable, by 
discipline, to that Tory Government which the People of England 
wish to see laidlow. No one can well perform this duty, who is 
wanting in the qualifications which we have ascribed to Lord Joun 
Russe.u. He is yet untried as Leader in the House ; but we suspect 
that much of the abuse bestowed upon him by the Tories is occa- 
sioned by the activity and success with which he has been exerting 
himself against the Ultra Tory candidate for the Speakership. 





A FAIR TRIAL. 


« Give us a fair trial,” is the present amount of the Tory demand. 
Their title to it is founded upon various reasons or assertions, of 
which the following are the most prominent,—1st, That they have 
for ever abandoned their own political principles, and adopted those 
of their opponents; 2d, That they are now prepared to substan- 
tiate that abandonment, by carrying into effect the very measures 
which through the whole course of their existence they have de- 
nounced as unnecessary or pernicious; 3d, That every opinion 
formerly held by them, sworn before God and man to be based on 
unalterable conviction, is finally retracted as false or worthless ; 
and lastly, That, acknowledging their previous treason to the 
People, and sincere in the repentance of their manifold crimes, 
they desire to continue in office, under a pledge to follow that 
identical line of conduct for pursuing which, they procured the 
dismissal of their predecessors. 

The case is without a parallel in history, or in life. The Duke 
and his colleagues contend, not merely that they are converted to 
political virtue, but that they are more worthy of confidence than 
those who have never once swerved from its path; that they, 
reformed rogues, are more fitted to do the work of honest men than 
honest men themselves; that, after lives spent in plundering the 
People and trampling upon their rights, they are now the only 
persons qualified to guard their remaining wealth, or to protect 
their reviving liberties. They urge the badness of their previous 
character as a security for their future good behaviour; avowed 
traitors, they ask to be trusted; convicted liars, they require faith 
to be given to their words! What would be thought of the 
banker who, having dismissed his cashier for gross fraud, took him 
back to hisemployment and restored him tothe control of his money- 
bags? Would he not almost deserve to be swindled for his credulity 
and imprudence! In what respect do the Reforming Tories differ 
from dishonest clerks? Are they not now grouuding their confi- 
dence on hypocritical repentance for former deeds of evil? 
Were they not discharged and disgraced, as servants un- 
worthy of trust, in 1830; and what have they done since to deserve 
the confidence they now claim? Where is the measure of public 
good they have not thwarted, of liberal and safe advancement 
they have not opposed, of enlightened legislation they have not 
bedarkened, of extravagance they have not supported, of abuse 
they have not defended? Place their former deeds against their 
present promises, and strike the balance. “ A fair trial” indeed! 
Why, the woman taken in adultery had a better right to be re- 
ceived back unsuspected into her husband's arms, than the Tories 
have to regain the confidence of the public. 

It remains for us to notice, and we shall merely glance at, some 
of the instanees in which “ a fair trial” has already been granted 
to the King’s Ministers. The specific acts of which they have 
been guilty since their accession to office may be enumerated as 
follows. 

1. In order to colour their pretended desire for Reform, the 
Premier demanded the assistance of Lord Srantey and Sir 
James Grawam; whose sole merit in his eyes consisted in their 
a shown a disinclination to remove certain “ acknowledged 
abuses.” 

2. In taking Knarcunvit and Srormonr to his counsels, he. 
proved that his Reformers were persons hating its very name. In 
receiving Sir Georce Murray, he recorded his approval of dis- 
regarding solemn pledges. 

3. He dissolved a Parliament favourable to Reform, in the hope 
of getting another hostile to it. 

4. He intrusted the mighty empire of India to an avowed 
enemy of liberty, and a determined supporter of tyranny in what- 
ever shape it can be found. He selected the abhorred name of 
A’Covrt for the homage of Hindostan. 

5. He appointed the notorious and imbecile LonpoNnpERRY to 
represent free England at the court of the destroyer of Poland. 

_6. He named a Chureh Commission; and, because he has 
given Bishop BLomrietp a razor, he asks the People to believe 
that his spiritual Lordship will commit felo de se. 

7. He attempts to foist his Tory parasite into the seat of the 
first Commoner of England, as a recompense for work done in the 
back-stairs ; while a Peerage would not only be more suited to the 
man, but a more appropriate reward for his services. 

We shall net continue the list, although materials for doing so 
are abundant. If Sir Roserr Pret has not yet been fully tried, 
he has at least been more fairly tried than ever Lord MELBOURNE 
was. But, in the view of the rapacious Tories, nothing can be 
fair that deprives them of office. They are already proclaiming 


will be foul and partial ; and indeed, it is scarcely to be expected 
that they will approve of their own sentence of condemnation 
The worst Old Bailey criminals are said to complain loudest 
of injustice; and, no doubt, in this respect at least, the Tories 
will imitate their example. But, foul-or fair, the trial is over and 
the day is at hand when the delinquents are to be brought up for 
judgment. ¥ 

Jf Ministers are sincere in their professions of amendment they 
will be able to prove that sincerity as well, and their disinterested 
ness better, out of office than in. 





TORY THREATS: DISSOLUTION OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

A DISSOLUTION of Parliament must always be an annoyance to 
the great majority of the Members of the House of Commons. It 
is a deathblow to the personal importance of many, who are unable 
to regain their seats. It is the forerunner of trouble and expense 
toall. T he threat o ja dissolution, therefore, has generally been 
a powerful instrument in the hands of a Minister; and it was to 
be expected that the Duke would employ it to gain votes in the 
coming struggle. ; 7 
One of his tools has said as much, in the Times of Wednesday. 
In a communication from a correspondent of that journal, printed 
in bold type and put in a conspicuous place, it is said— 

‘If Sir R. Peel be factiously opposed and outyoted at the 


Ps : ; t j very opening of 
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— re one : two things must follow—either he will again appeal to the 
ple, 10 hope of gaining another 100 votes, as he has already gained 100; or 


he will resign, the Whigs will come in again, and in that case they make no 
secret of their intention immediately to dissolve Parliament. “The only 
arty ak e se another dissolution, is to give Sir Robert 

Itisnot long since the Standard let out the secret that some of the 
more violent of the Tories were ready to try the effect of repeated 
dissolutions in breaking down the Liberal party. But the announce 
ment raised such a storm, that our contemporary found it prudent 
to disavow any official authority for the suggestion, and father all 
its effrontery himself. It was, indeed, imprudent to speak so 
openly of having recourse to such a proceeding. It would have 
been wiser to use the threat only in private, to influence the 
credulous, the timid, and the unsteady. The throwing down the 
gauntlet to the whole nation, was too much in the fashion of 
Cnaruzs the First, Lavy, and WentwortH; all of whom lost 
their foolish heads for daring to bully and attempting to cheat the 
People of England. There is no fear that the Duke and Sir RopEert 
will risk their necks by any such foolhardy experiment. 

But Members must make up their minds to a short lease of 
Parliamentary power. The Duke cannot guarantee a long life to 
the present House of Commons as a reward for its subserviency to 
him. The threat ofa speedy dissolution, therefore, will lose much 
of its influence in his hands. It must be present to the minds of 
Members, that the King’s life is very uncertain, and that we need 
not be startled by the news, some morning, that her Majesty 
Victoria the First reigns in his place, assisted by a Liberal 
Regency, with the Earl of Duruam for Prime Minister. Then 
what would become of those who had betrayed their constituents 
for the sake of preserving their seats? 

But supposing that no shortening of Parliaments should take 
place by an alteration of the law, (though the repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act cannot long be postponed,) and thai the present 
Monarch should live and reign for a considerable number of 
years longer, yet the constituencies have it in their power to 
punish the treachery of their Representatives. There are means 
of making a Member's seat too hot to hold him. Few men have 
the assurance to resist the battery of indignant remonstrance, 
the continual exposure of treachery, the sneers, and the derision 
to which he would be obnoxious, who, elected by Reformers 
should rat to the Duke. 

It is assumed that the Liberals, should they regain power, 
would immediately dissolve the Parliament; though, as the Times 
correspondent admits, that is not considered quite so certain. He 
proceeds, however, to prove that they would, after this fashion. 

“3, Some, perhaps, may doubt the last position,—namely, that a new Whi 
Ministry would immediately dissolve the House. 1 know that their attach 
make no secret of such an intention. But the thing is unavoidable. Does any 
one suppose that the medley of all kinds of opinions, from Lord Stanley to 
Daniel Connell, which is now paraded in some papers, as ‘ the glorious ma- 
jority of 390 Reformers,’—does any one imagine that out of this chaos a 
Cabinet, founded on any definite principle, could be formed, which would unite so 
many of these 390 as tobe able to give battle to the united Conservative phalanx 
of 270, with Sir Robert Peel at their head? The thing is impossible. 

“No; if the Whigs gain office, they must, however desperate the chance, try 
another dissolution. Or if Sir R. Peel, keeping his ground, is met by a fac- 
tious opposition, he must have recourse to the same measure, Great consola- 
tion this to those who hold their seats by a doubtful tenure! Let such calculate 
the odds, and they will find that their only chance of a five years’ quiet seat is 
to give the Ministry a fair trial.” 

Now, whatever their “attachés” may report, we deny that a 
dissolution by the Whigs is “ unavoidable.” We deny the asserted 
inability of the Liberals to make head against Sir Ropert Per. 
and his 270 Tories. For we recollect, that in the House which 
carried the Reform Bill, the Tories mustered as many Members 
under the same leader, and yet were beaten hollow, on small as 
well as great questions. Besides, a large majority is not by any 
means so necessary to a Liberal as to a Tory Ministry: popularity 
out of doors goes for something. Therefore, if the Tory Ministers 
are displaced by their opponents, a dissolution, so far from being 
unavoidable, would certainly not be necessary, and probably inex | 





that the ultimate verdict of the jury summoned by themselves 
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But the Whigs have no power to keep the'King alive beyond 
his appointed time; neither will they be able to postpone tie 
repeal of the Septennial Act. Another general election must 
therefore come soon; and we ask any man of common prudence, to 
say nothing of patriotism, whether he will not stand a much better 
chance of reelection by supporting the Liberals, and acting up to 
his avowed principles, than by going over to the Duke and pro- 
claiming himself a renegade and a rat ? : 

With the writer whom we have quoted, then, we call upon every 
veflecting man to “calculate the odds” for and against his reelec- 
tion, by remaining Liberal, or turning Tory. As to the jive years’ 
quiet tenure of his seat, it is out of the question. He must be an 
egregious blockhead who calevleates upon any such good luck for 
himself and injury to the country. . 





WORKING OF THE POOR-LAW BILL: 
OF THE TIMES. 


Durine the discussion of the Poor-law Bill, the Times was 
furious in its denunciations of the measure, and rabid in abusing 
all who defended it. Day after day we were told that it was quite 
impossible that so brutal, so unchristian a bill, should pass the 
Legislature. But pass it did, notwithstanding, by immense 
Majorities, and with the full approbation of the principal men of 
all parties—of Sir Rosert Pret as well as Lord Atruorp, of 
the Duke of WeLuincron as of Lord Metzsourne; while 
Messrs. Grote, Warsurron, Colonel Torrens, and the 
Liberals of their section, supported it with zeal. All the fulmina- 
tion of the Thunderer was laughed at, or unnoticed; all the 
eloquence of Mr. WATER in the Commons and Bishop Purit- 
Pots in the Lords was estimated at its real value, and never 
Gained a vote. Fearful were the predictions of mischief which, 
after the bill became law, were muttered by the Times. Garbled 
and incorrect police accounts were in requisition, to persuade 
the public that these prophecies were in the course of fulfilment. 
But it happened in almost every instance, that the facts, when 
inquired into, did not justify the inferences drawn from them. 
The dreaded predial insurrection, which the bill was to occasion, 
seems as far off as ever; and while the rates are diminished, 
the people are peaceable.’ The penny-a-line gentlemen have 
recently forborne to work up piteous stories of the cruel effects of 
the “ system of centralization ;" and we thought that perhaps 
the Times had resolved, out of compliment to the Tories who 
patronized and who will certainly do any thing but repeal the 
bill, to let the subject drop. Untuckily, however, some cases oc- 
curred a few days ago in the neighbourhood of Bath, the account 
of which has rekindled the fury of the Thunderer; which has 
been vented this week in the old style. The measure, it is said, 
leaves “a deep and damning stain both upon the Minister that 
proposed and the Parliament that passed it;” its authors are 
“cold-blooded quacks;” it is a law “ more horrible than the 
romantic obligation of Shylock’s bond,” and requires that “ a 
resident gentry and magistracy should stand by and see their 
fellow creatures suffer or perish—restraining these natural 
guardians of the poor from alleviating their pains, or saving them 
from death.” 

They who are not aware of the terms in which the Times has 
accustomed itself to speak of the Poor-law Bill, will be surprised, 
after reading the above, to learn the real facts of the case which 
provoked such fury and abuse. 

The Overseer of the parish of Freshford, near Bath, has for 

more than a year and ahalf past been in the habit of treating the 
paupers in the parish workhouse with great inhumanity. The 
fact being made known to Colonel Napier, Admiral TRoLLopx, 
and other gentlemen residing in the neighbourhood, they applied 
to the Clerk of the Magistrates to interfere; but he was of opinion 
that the Magistrates could not interfere effectually : so Colonel Na- 
pier addressed the Central Board on the subject, and prayed imme- 
diate attention. The Board replied, that no Assistant Commissioner 
could be spared to go immediately to Freshford ; but sent a copy of 
the charges of misconduct to the Parish Officers. The answers re- 
turned were not satisfactory; and yesterday fortnight, Mr. Moir, 
one of the Assistant Commissioners, arrived at Freshford to inves- 
tigate the case. A delay ofrather more than a fortnight took place 
between the receipt of the application by the Central Board and the 
arrival of Mr. Morrat Freshford; and in the meanwhile, preliminary 
iaquiries had been made by the Board. The result of Mr. Mort's 
investigation was the dismissal of the Overseer, the reprimand of 
the Churchwarden, and a recommendation that Freshford should 
be incorporated with some neighbouring parishes, in order that 
its poor might be better taken care of. So far, so good: but, 
previous to Mr. Morv's arrival, two of the paupers died; and 
Coroners’ Juries found, that they might have existed longer had 
they been supplied with proper nutriment, and otherwise well 
taken care of. 

The way in which these poor creatures were treated, is indeed 
most horrible. Colonel Napier deposed at the inquest on the 
hody of one of them, Harrizr Minns, that on visiting her 
room, which she occupied with ANN Freeman, another old woman, 
there was only one rag of a coverlet or quilt between them; no 
fire in the room, and the window patched up with rags and paper. 
Ann Freeman said, “ They do wish to kill us outright; but we 
cannot go before we be called, and so we do bide and suffer.” Of 
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course the gallant and humane officer relieved them with food and 
money. It appeared that neither the Overseers, nor the Clergy- 





man, who is a non-resident, ever visited the workhouse. Dixg, 
the Overseer, declared to Mr. Joycz, also a witness at the inquest, 
that he invariably made the fare of the paupers worse for any 
complaints to the Magistrates, otherwise he should be summoned 
three or four times a week. On another occasion, he refused the 
entreaty of a sick girl, who implored him to senda person to clean 
her mother, both mother and daughter being ill in the same work- 
house,—saying, “She will soon be dead, and then we will clean 
out all the dirt together.” We need not disgust our readers with 
more specimens of this wretch’s brutality. : 

Now what do the facts prove? That under the old system the 
Freshford Overseer could treat the poor with gross cruelty for 
more than a yearand a half, withowt any notice being taken of his 
conduct by the resident Magistracy or others; that wader the new 
system, the state of the workhouse was inquired into, the guilty 
parties punished, and a better mode of managing the poor suggested, 
within less than three weeks from the time when the first com- 
plaint was made. Such is one instance of the working of this 
*‘nostrum of cold-blooded quacks “—this “ unchristian_bil!.” 

But the Magistrates did not interfere immediately, because they 
were restrained by the Act; and in consequence of their non-inter- 
ference, two paupers died. This is the argument of the Times; 
and it rests upon the assumption that the Act does prevent the 
interference of Magistrates in extreme cases. But the assumption 
is false. The Act expressly directs Magistrates to interfere. It 
directs them to visit and examine workhouses, and to order neces- 
sary relief, without consulting the Guardians of the Poor or the 
Select Vestry, in cases of urgency. This the Freshford Magis- 
trates refused to do; and the blame must rest upon them for the 
neglect. Is it not monstrous that the new law should be held liable 
in this instance for the death of the paupers, while, had the law 
been in operation some months earlier, no such deaths would have 
occurred from the same‘causes ? 

The fair inference to be drawn from the circumstances of the 
Freshford case is, the necessity of appointing better-instructed men 
to the Magistracy. Had the Magistrates of Freshford made them- 
selves acquainted with the law, which it was their duty to put in 
force, they would have at once proceeded to the workhouse. Had 
they exercised the powers the old law gave them, asin duty bound, 
they would never have permitted cruelty and mismanagement to 
exist for a year and a half within their immediate jurisdiction. For 
our own parts, we rejoice at the passing of a measure which will 
put the care of the poor into better hands than those of the Local 
Magistracy. Colonel Napirr, though, it would appear, himself 
unfriendly to the Poor-law of last session, (for reasons not fully 
explained in the correspondence), admits, in a letter to Mr. 
Rorsuck, that 

‘* Since the death of the two paupers, ,the interference of the Commissioners 
has been up to this period prompt and vigorous ; and if their proceedings are in 
all cases characterized by the same humanity and justice, those persons who, 
like myself, are inimical to the new Poor-law, without denying the grossest 
abuses engrafted on the old law, must confine their objections to the general 
principle, and admit that, in the hands of the present Commissioners, the new 
law is practically very much better for the poor than the old law.” 

We are not surprised that the T¢mes has blundered upon the 
Freshford case, in order to vent its spite upon the late Ministry; 
for, maladroit as that journal generally is when its bad passions are 
at work, it seems to labour under. an especial fatality when the 
Poor-law Act is discussed in its columns. But we are sorry to see 
the Courier fall into the same egregious mistake; though ii bas, 
to be sure, the same excuse for soreness as the Times—having 
opposed the bill with equal zeal and ill success. It was to be ex- 
pected, however, that the Courier would not have laid hold cf cir- 
cumstances which prove the necessity and useful working of the 
bill, to demonstrate its cruelty or inefficiency. 





THE PARLIAMENT HOUSES JOB. 

Tue erection of two temporary chambers for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, at an estimated expense of 30,000/., on the very spot most 
likely to be fixed upon as the site of the permanent Houses, is a job 
that has been managed in as easy and quiet a manner as the jobbers 
could have desired. The interval between the prorogation of the 
old Parliament and the assembling of the new, has allowed a most 
convenient opportunity for carrying the plan into effect. Had the 
two Houses been sitting at the time of the fire, and the Members 
been fairly burnt out before the business of the session had been 
half got through, we venture to say that a place of meeting 
would have been found for them, with a week or a fortnigh ’s ad- 
journment, and at an expense of 3000J. instead of 30,000/.; with 
accommodation sufficient, if not equal to what is now provided. 
We do not mean to disparage the completeness of the present 
chambers, or to refuse the architect credit for the expedition with 
which they have been finished: but we denounce the whole pro- 
ceedings as one job, which, had not circumstances favoured, would 
never have been attempted. From what we have heard and 
seen, the temporary House of Commons is far more sightly and 
commodious, and infinitely more wholesome, than the old one. 
It would have been very odd if it were not. There has been time 
enough; and money has been no object. Unless we are greatly 
misinformed, indeed, the expense will amount to more than double 
the sumestimated. And if it should turn out that instead of thirty 
thousand, sixty or seventy thousand be the amount of the outlay, 
we trust that a question or two will be asked in the House of 
Commons touching the nature of the relationship between the 
architect and the builder, the way in which the builder obtained 
the contract, and the person who has the examination ef his 
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charges. Tle answers to these questions may throw some light 
upon what at present appears dark and mysterious—how such a 
sum as 60,000/. or 70,0002. could have been economically em- 
ployed in the works just completed. If it be satisfactorily shown 
that the money has been fairly laid out, then is Mr. W1Lx1Ns, 
who has promised for the same sum to build us a new national 
gallery, decked with domes and porticos, bas-reliefs and statues, 
entitled to be relieved from the censures bestowed upon his taste 
by virtue of his economy. 





HELPS TO BLACKWOOD 
IN FINISHING OFF HIS PORTRAIT OF A WHIG AS HE OUGHT 
TO BE—A PURE OLD WHIG., 
> meus hic sermo est, sed quem praecepit Ofellus 

— sapiens.” 

Pays Latin, 4th February 1835. 
{How far Blackwood has proceeded in his portrait ; in what light, 
attitude, or action it is drawn; and whether the resemblance be 
more or less striking; are questions lost in the obscurity of the 
Pays Latin,—a putr God-forgotten corner, where no Noctes ever 
come, and what passes in the upper world is known.only through 
a hebdomadary Spec., for which men and maidens pull caps, and 
which they devour so greedily, that not a fragment of him is 
Jeft to send elsewhere: verbum sap. It is indeed a heathen 
hole—a very ascetic, anti-Ambrosian wilderness. It is even be- 
lieved that were all the family petiies soupes now smoking therein 
clubbed together, their entire essence, double distilled, would not 
make so much asa tureen for the Shepherd. In this blessed igno- 
rance of what passes in upper earth, all that Pays Latin can dois 
to shoot a random arrow, and throw out a few hints, in hope that 
some one or two may come to time, and haply find place in the 
goodly work of réhabilitation which Mr. Noxtu has undeitaken for 
the old-fashioned and exploded name of Whig. But, O Sirs, it is 
an awfu’ thought, that pride should have been brought so low, and 
that old Lady Tory should have been reserved to hear her favourite 
son preach Whiggery before she is yet fairly laid in earth! The 
curses of Pays Latin on the blood-red old harridan have been ut- 
tered with as frank a good-will as those of another one; but they 
never went the unchristian length of wishing her a fate like this. 
May she pass away easily! Her scarlet sister, dead in the days of 
ELizaBETH, is waiting for her beyond the gulf; and, like ange Ga- 
briel, in the Wandering Jew, beckons with a flaming turpentine 
stick, and cries—“ Sister, come away! It is a weary while since 
the last fagot was lighted in Smithfield; and now the last blood 
has been shed at Rathcormac. Miserable mortals! that will 
neither burn nor bleed any longer! whose children will neither 
pass through fire to Moloch, nor pour their blood in a draught for 

3aal! Come away, sister Tory, we have no business there. Come 

to a land that ever burns, where the rivers run sanguineous; there 
thou shalt be ‘fed and filled immeasurably; hot and blood-red 
is the place reserved for thee.” So go, “gentle fury,” and be no 
more heard of upon earth. Meanwhile, let the Whigs, who are to 
help the old beldam at parting, and to play their own march at her 
burial, attend to the following words of OFeLLUus, which Mr.Curis- 
TOPHER NortTu, with all the zeal of a new conver!, recommends to 
their deepest and most serious attention. Let them think that it is 
the grave which speaks to them; that a spirit of 1688 Whiggery has 
been let out of purgatory to read them a warning; that the voice 
of the dead and the living, of friend and foe, of Burke and Black- 
wood, combine to admonish them of the way they should go, and 
conjure them to be Whigs indeed—* Whigs us they ought to be— 
pure old Whigs.”] 

Tne Spintr anp Principtes oF Mr. Burke (witha réclame by 
Biackwood). ‘* A greatand glorious part now awaits the Whigs, who are 
really worthy of the name—who have imbibed the spirit and embraced the 
principles of Mr. Burke. . . . Nowis the time to show that they 
still inherit them—to convince the world that the spirit of their fathers 
still lives in their descendants. Matters have at length come to acrisis: 
the fate of the empire, and with it of freedom all over the world, is at 
stake; a single fulse step on their part may now consign all the institu- 


vo of the country to the dust.”—Blackwood’s Magazine for February 
835. 











Mr. Burke on THE Duty or PARLIAMENT AT THE PRESENT CRISIS. 4 


* It had always, until of late, [i e. the accession of GrorcGr the 
Third and the Tories] been held the first duty of Parliament to refuse to 
support Government, until power was in the hands of persons who were ae- 
ceptable to the People, or while factions predominated in the Court in which 
the nation had xo confidence. ‘Lhus all the good effects of popular elec- 
tion were supposed to be secured to us, without the mischiefs attending 
on perpetual intrigue, and a distinct canvas for every particular office 
throughout the body of the People. This was the most noble and refined 
part of our Constitution. Formerly this power of control was 
what kept Ministers in awe of Parliaments, and Parliaments in reve- 
rence with the People. If the use of this power of control on the 
system and persons of Administration is gone, every thing is lost, Par- 
fiament and all. We may assure ourselves, that if Parliament will tamely 
see evil men take possession of the strongholds of their country, and allow 
them time and means to fortify themselves, under a pretence of GIVING 
THEM A FAIR TRIAL, and upon a hope of discovering whether they will 
not be reformed by power, . . . sucha Parliament will give coun- 
tenance to their measures also, whatever that Parliament may pretend, and 
whatever those measures may be. Undoubtedly, the very worst Adminis- 
tration will find more support than it deserves. Sufficient appearances 


. . 


will never be wanting to those who have a mind to deceive themselves.” 

O ye who rejoice in the name of Whig—whether you be Whig-Con- 
servateurs or Whig-Réformistes, as the Journal des Débats distinguishes 
you—take Blackwood's advice, and repeat these words, stans pede in 
tno, every morning when you get up and every night ere you lie 








down, until you are delivered of your first vote against Mr. MANNERS 
Sutton on the question of the Speaker, and of your second against Sir 
Roszert Peer. on that of the Address. Remember 22lackwood’s warn- 
ing—‘all is at stake,” and “a single false step,” a single vote, may ruin 
all; else expect to hear what Burke says ought to he thought of you 
by your constituents, whom also he thus adnionishes. ] 

Mr. Burke on THE Duty oF ELEecTors aT THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
“ Until a confidence in Government is reestablished, the People ought to 
be excited to a more strict and detailed attention to the comduct of their 
Representatives. Standards for judging more systematically upen 
their conduct ought to be settled in meetings. . . . Frequent and 
correct lists of the voters in all important questions onght to be pro- 
cured. By such means, it may appear who those are that, by an éndis- 
criminate support of all Administrations, have totally banished all integrity 
and confidence out of public proceedings—haye contounded the best mei? 
with the worst.” . . . “ The electors ought to esteem it no less 
culpable in their Member to give a StNGLE voTE in Parliament to svc ant 
Adminisiration, than to take office under iti—to ENDURE IT THAN TO ACT 
inrr. The notorious infidelity and versatility of Members of Parlia- 
ment, in their opinions of men and things, ought in a particular marmer 
to be considered by the electors in the inquiry which is recommended to 
them. This is one of the principal holdings of the DESTRUCTIVE SYSTEM.” 
[ Hear this and tremble, “intensely, intensely tremble thereat,” all ye 
who, after having been Reformers on the hustings, mean to coquet with 
the beldam. Touch not the accursed thing. There is an eye above ye, 
and the eye will mark you; and OrgLgus has given the marks by which 
the eye may know you. ‘ An indolent and submissive disposition; a 
disposition to think charitably of all the actions of men in power, and to 
live ina mutual intercourse of favours with them.” By these signs ye shall 
be known, black sheep; and remember, ‘‘a single vote to such an Ade 
ministration” betrays you. ] 

Mr. Burke on THE CANT “ NOT MEN, BUT MEASURES:” A HINT 
TO WAVERERS AND RENEGADES. “ It is an advantage to all narrow 
wisdom aid narrow morals, that their maxims have a plausible air, and, 
on a cursory view, appear equal to first principles. ‘They are light and 
portable ; they are as current as copper coins, and about as valuable. 
They serve equally the first capacities and the lowest; and they are 
at least as useful to the worst men as the best. Of this stamp is the cant 
of * Not men, but measures ;” a sort of charm by which many people get 
loose from every honourable engagement.” . . . ‘ When the abettors 
of the new system tell us, that between them and their opposers there 
is nothing but a struggle for power, and that therefore we are no ways 
concerned in it, we must tell those who have the impudence to insult us 
in this manner, that of all things we ought to be the most concerned who 
and what sort of men they are that hold the trust of every thing that is 
dear to us. Nothing can render this a point of indifference to the Na- 
tion, but what must either render us totally desperate or soothe us into 
the security of idiots.” [So, dear bellwether of the black sheep, sweet 
renegade Zines, have done ringing your bell and crying, ‘* Not men, 
but measures.” Mir. Burke tells you, it is a cant, “as useful to the 
worst men as to the best;” that it is sheer “ impudence in you to in- 
sult us in this manner ;” and that we should be meve ‘“ idiots” to listen 
to you. ] 

Mr. Burke's opinion OF “THE SORT OF MEN” THAT SHOULD AND 
SHOULD NOT HOLD THE TRUST OF ALL THAT IS DEAR To Us.” “ It 
is NO mean security for a proper use of power, that a man has shown 
by the gencral tenour of his actions, that the affections, the good opinion, 
the confidence of his fellow-citizens, have been among the principal objects of 
his life; and that he has owed none of the gradations of his power or 
fortune to a settled contempt of their esteem.” [Mr. Burke bids us 
judge a Minister, not by a ‘famworth discourse after dinner, or a Tam- 
woith manifesto, but by the general tenour of his actions. He there- 
fore bids us distrust the Tamworth Premier, because the Anti- 
Reforming tenour of his actions gives the lie direct to bis professions of 
Reform. Mr. Burks tells us, that the “sort of man” to trust, is one 
who values the ‘ good opinion and confidence of his fellow- citizens,” 
and not one who has always evinced a “ settled contempt of their 
esteem:” he therefore enjoins us to dismiss the Dragoon Dictator, 
whose Government, in accordance with the tenour of his actions and 
even of his declarations, is founded not on confidence, but on contempt. 
Mr. Burke gives one more condition by which to test ‘ the sort of 
men,” and this is decisive of the whole Tory clique now wriggled into 
power, to perpetuate their pensions, places, sinecures, pluralities, and 
‘ allthat is dear to them.” ‘* Those knots or cabals of men who have 
got together ayowedly without any public principle, to sell their con- 
JUNCT INIQUITY at the higher rate, and are therefore universally odious, 
ought never to be suffered to domineer in the State ; because they have 
no connexion with the sentiments and opinions of the People.” 

A PURE OLD WHIG’S OPINION OF THE PEOPLE’S PREROGATIVE IN 
THE FORMATION OF Ministries. ‘‘ The people of a free common-, 
wealth, who have taken such care that their laws should be the result of. 
general consent, cannot be so senseless as to suffer their EXECUTORY 
sysTeM to be composed of persons on whom they have no dependence, and. 
whom no proofs of the public love and confidence have recommended to- 
those powers.” [Hear this, all ye “ who have imbibed the spirit and 
embraced the principles of Mr. Burke.”] 

A PURE OLD WHIG’s NOTION OF A GOVERNMENT THAT DOES NOT 
WORK WELL. “ That form of Government which neither in its direct 
institutions nor in their immediate tendency has contrived to throw its 
affairs into ihe most trustworthy hands, but has left its whole executory 
system to be disposed of agreeablu to the uncontrolled pleasure of any one man, 
however excellent er virtuous, is a plan of polity defective not only in 
that member, but consequently erroneous in every part of it.” [Look to 
your ‘plan of polity,” ye “ Constitutional Whigs:” your Constitu- 
tion is * erroneous in every part of it,” unless you vindicate its in- 
tegrity, and prove it, by its working, to be something very different 
from the Constitution of the Tories. ‘ Convince the world that the 
spirit (of Mr. Bunxe) still lives” in his successors. ] 

A PURE OLD Wuic’s IDEA OF THE WAY IN WHICH THE KinG SHOULD 
EXERCISE HIS DISCRETIONARY PowERs. “ One great end of a mixed 
Government like ours, composed of Monarchy and controls, . + + 
is that the Prince shall not be able to violate the laws. But this is no 
more than a negative advantage, an armour merely defensive. It is, 
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therefore, next in order, nd equal in importance, that the discretionary 
powers which are vested in the Monarch, whether for the execution of 
the laws, or for the nomination to magistracy and office, or for the 
conducting of peace and war, should all be exercised upon public princi- 
les and national grounds, and not on the likings or prejudices, the in- 
trigues or policies of a Court.” (Mr. Burke says that the King’s dis- 
cretionary powers should be exercised with a view to the consolidation 
of the empire by the removal of inequalities and the redress of wrongs 
at home, to the preservation of peace and freedom against encroaching 
military despotisms abroad, and to the extension of commerce by wise 
and liberal legislation; which are “ public principles and national 
grounds” in Great Britain; and not for the consolidation of sinecures 
and pensions, for the perpetuating of disunion and inequalities, for the 
more equitable division of booty, for redressing wrongs by giving the 
ievance for the remedy, for troubling the peace of Europe, for back- 
ing despotism against liberty, for furthering the views of a grasping 
autocracy, and for hampering commerce by commotions abroad and 
restrictions at home. A Government, says Mr. Burkes, should be 
founded on “ public principles and national grounds,” not on the 
likings of German ladies, the prejudices of “ any one man, however 
excellent or virtuous,” and the intrigues of bedchamber Lords and 
the whispers of back-stairs Bishops ; and Blackwood tells you, ‘ that 
the fate of the empire, and with it of freedom all over the world, is at 
stake.” 

A PURE OLD Wulc’s EXPLANATION OF THE Evits THAT HAVE FoR 
HALF A CENTURY REFALLEN THE Nation. ‘* The discretionary power 
ofthe Crown in the formation of a Ministry abused by bad or weak men. . . 

his is the fountain of all those bitter waters of which, through a 
hundred different conduits, we have drunk until we are ready to 
burst.”’] 

A puRE OLD WuiIG’s DEFINITIONS OF THE RESPECTIVE SHARES OF 
Prince AND PEOPLE IN THE CHOICE OF ADMINISTRATIONS. “ The 
People, by their Representatives, were intrusted with a deliberative 
power in making laws; the King with the control of his negative. 
The King was intrusted with the deliberative choice and the election 
to olice; the People had the negative in a PARLIAMENTARY REFUSAL 
To support.” [And he adds, as above, that if this power is not 
exerted, “every thing is lost, PARLIAMENT AND ALL.” ‘ Now, then, is 
the time,” quoth Blackwood to the Whigs, “ to show that they still 
inherit the principles of Mr. Burxe.”’] 

A PURE OLD WHIG’s BLUNT OPINION oF HIS Magsesty’s “ un- 
DOUBTED RIGHT TO USE HIS PREROGATIVE IN WHAT WAY HE PLEASES.” 
«* These are considerations which, in my opinion, enforce the necessity 
of having some better reason, in a free country and a free Parliament, for 
sePporting the Ministers of the Crown, than that short one, that THE 

ING HAS THOUGHT PROPER TO APPOINT THEM.” | Hearken to that, 

e “ Constitutional Whigs, who have imbibed the spirit of Mr. 

URKE.”’] 

A PuRE OLD Tory’s OPINION ON THE SAME SUBJECT. ‘ It was to 
be avowed as a Constitutional maxim, that the King might appoint one of 
his footmen, or one of your footmen, for Minister ; and that he ought 
to be, and that he would be, as well followed as the first name for wis- 
dom in the nation. Thus Parliament was to look on, as if perfectly un- 
concerned, while a cabal of the closet and back-stairs was substituted in the 
place of a National Administration.” [OQ ye Whigs, whether you re- 
joice in the cognomen of Reformers or Conservatives, bethink you, 
there is a leaven of two hundred and fifty creatures like these wriggled 
into the House of Commons, who are ready to vote for a boot and 
spur, if it preside inthe King’s name. ‘The “ great and glorious part 
awaits you, if you are worthy of the name of Whigs,” of ejecting 
the boot and spur at the very first opportunity, rescuing the poor Tory 
idolators from their calf in Bethel, and turning them to the worship of 
the true God. ] 

BURKE'S ADVICE HOW TO DEAL WITH THE Tory VERMIN, and put 
down “ a faction ruling by the private inclinations of a Court against 
the general sense of the People.” ‘ Nothing but a firm combination of 
public men against this body, and that too supported by the hearty con- 
currence of the People at large, can possibly get the better of it.” [Of 
“‘ hearty concurrence” assure yourselves, O Whigs! only crush the 
Tory vermin, and the People will wear you in their “heart of hearts.” 

Burke's EXHORTATION To THE OPpPposiTION OF 1835, ON THE 
NECESSITY OF DiscrpLINE AND CoMBINATION. ‘ When men lie dis- 
persed, without concert, order, or discipline, communication is uncer- 
tain, counsel difficult, and resistance impracticable. In aconnexion, the 
most inconsiderable man has his value, and his use; out of it, the 

eatest talents are wholly unserviceable to the public. No man who 
is not inflamed by vain glory into enthusiasm, can flatter himself that 
his single, unsupported, duelary, unsystematic endeavours ate of power 
to defeat the subtle designs and united cabals of ambitious citizens. 
‘When bad men combine, the good must associute ; else they will fall, one 
by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle.” [Listen to the 
wise OFELLUs, ye Sranteys and Granams, who call yourselves Con- 
servative Whigs, and stand aloof from the Whig Reformers; ye 
RussEvts, Campse.ts, and ABERcROMBIES, who call yourselves Re- 
formers, and draw nice distinctions between yourselves and your fel- 
lows in the battle against abuse; ye Humes, O’ConneELLs, and 

Grortes; who call yourselves Radica Reformers, and hold all cheap 
who cut not so close or so deep as yourselves. Reformers of all 
shades, degrees, and names, ye Boe one common enemy in the 
Tory vermin, who will eat you up, “ one by one,” if you crush them 
not by a united effort, or, in their own slang, by a long pull, and 
a strong pull, and a pull altogether.”’} 

A PURE OLD Wuic’s HINT TO THE LOVERS OF “ ORDER” AT THE 
PRESENT cRisis. ‘ They stand in a most distressing alternative; but 
in the election, among evils, they hope better things from temporary con- 
Susion than from established servitude.” 

a rs a oLD Wutc’s HINTS TO THE FRIENDS OF THE ConsTITUTION. 

ile a system of administration is attempted entirely repugnant to 
the genius of the People, every thing must necessarily be disordered for a 
time, until this system destroys the Constitution or the Constitution gets the 
better of this system.” 

A Purr oLp Waic’s uit To “crEDULOUS, Goon souLs.” It was 





constantly in the mouths of all the runners of the Court, that nothing 
could preserve the balance of the Constitution from being overturned 
by the rabble, or by a faction . .. but to free the Sovereign effectually 
from that Ministerial tyranny [i.e. a Ministry supported by the 
People] under which the Royal dignity had been op ressed. The 
whole was exactly disposed to captivate those good sou s whose credu~ 
lous morality is so invaluable a treasure-to crafty politicians.” [ The pre-~ 
tence was, to prevent the King from being enslaved by a faction. } 

A pure oLp Wuic’s HINT TO THE LOYAL UPHOLDERS OF “¢ EVERY 
GovEerNMENT.” “ When a Ministry rests upon public opinion, it is not 
indeed built upon a rock of adamant; it has, however, some stability. 
But when it stands upon private humour, its structure 1s of stubble, and 
its foundation on quicksand. I repeat it again, He that supports every 
Administration subverts all Government.” 

A PURE OLD WHuiIG’s HINT TO THE PEOPLE AT THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
«« Their whole importance, in the first instance, and afterwards their 
whole freedom, is at stake. Their freedom cannot long survive their 
importance. We are at present at issue upon this point. We are on 
the great crisis of this contention, [i. e. whether the People are to be 
governed by the Lords, or BY THEIR OWN REPRESENTATIVES. | In 
spite of the beautiful balance, to this it has come at last. *¢ Now is the 
time to show that the spirit of your fathers still lives in their de- 
scendants.”’] 

A pure oLp 1688 Wuic’s ADVICE To THE FIFTH KING OF THE 
House or Hanover. “ It is not more the duty than it is the interest 
of a Prince to aim at giving tranquillity to his Government. But those 
who advise him may have an interest in disorder and confusion. If the 
opinion of the People is against them, they will naturally wish that it 
should have no prevalence.” . . . “ It is the true interest of the Prince 
to have an Administration composed of those who commend themselves 
to their Sovereign through the opinion of their country.” 

A puRE oLp WHIG’s HINT TO A GREAT GENERAL AND WOULD-BE 
Sraresman. The temper of the People amongst whom he presides 
ought to be the first study of a statesman. And the knowledge of this 
temper it is by no means impossible for him to attain, if he has not an 
interest in being ignorant of what it is his duty to learn.” ' 

A pure otp Wuic’s mvt, AT PARTING, To Biackwoop. “ It is 
not to be argued that we endure no grievance, because our grievances are 
not of the same sort with those under which we laboured formerly ; not pre- 
cisely those which we bore from the Tupors, or vindicated on the 
Stuarts. . . . Few are the partisans of departed tyranny; and 
to be a Whig on the business of a hundred years ago, is very consistent with 
every advantage of present servility.” [Verbum sap.; Mr. Nort. | 

Mr. Burke’s PARTING ADVICE TO THE PEOPLE, AND PROGNOSTICA~ 
TION OF THE WORKING OF A REFORMED Howse OF Commons. ss T he 
People will endeavour to keep that House, for its existence, for its 
powers, and its privileges, as independent of every other, and as dependent 
upon themselves, as possible. This servitude is to a House of Com- 
mons (like obedience to the Divine law) ‘perfect freedom.’ + + - 
When, through the medium of their just connexion with their consti- 
tuents, the genuine dignity of the House of Commons is restored, it 
will begin to think of casting from it, with scorn, all the false orna- 
ments of illegal power, with which it has been, for some time disgraced, 
It will begin to think of its old office of controt. Jt will not suffer 
the last evils to predominate in the country—MEN WITHOUT POPULAR CON~ 
FIDENCE AND PUBLIC OPINION, INVESTED WITH ALL THE POWERS OF 
GovERNMENT.” [ Cock crows. 

* But soft! methinks I scent the morning air: 
Adieu, adieu, adieu, REMEMBER ME!” 
[Ezit “ Spirit of Mr. Burke.” 

[The “low Radicals,” as the adversaries of Sir C. M. Surron are 
termed by the renegade Times, (whose praise is a dishonour, and whose 
abuse is a title to men’s respect,) beg to remind gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, that Mr. Burke “ esteems it no less culpable in 
a Member to give A SINGLE VOTE in Parliament to sucH an Adminis- 
tration, than to take office under it. ] 





«LE ROI LEGITIME D'ANGLETERRE:” AVIS 
HISTORIQUE A LA QUOTIDIENNE. 
CetTre feuille Carliste renferme, dans son numéro du 5 Fevr., lequelk 
soit dit en passant lui a valu encore une saisie, quelques réflexions sur 


la latte qui se prolonge au-dela des Pyrenées. Elle plaide, comme de 
coutume, la cause de la royauté légitime qui y fait une guerre de coupe- 
gorge dans les montagnes, en attendant qu’elle soit mise en état par les 
Torys de commencer celle des bourreaux sur la place publique. Elle 
traite du plus profond mépris, dont je ne saurais nier la justice, 
quoique par des raisons bien autres que celles de la Quotidienne, le 
projet enfanté par le génie conservateur de Lord Wellington, pour le 
maintien du vieux statu quo théocratico-despotique en Espagne, au 
moyen d’un mariage entre la majesté enfant et la majesté radoteur qui 
se disputent le terrain, et au nom desquelles les partis s’y font une 
guerre d’extermination. Elle le trouve tout naturel que Louis Philippe 
se préte a une combinaison, qui doit “doter l’exil” encore d'une 
royauté abdiquée ; “ car il n’y perdrait que Ja perspective d'un mariage 
we un de ses fils, et y gagnerait une consécration Européenne de 
*usurpation.” Mais ce qu'elle ne congoit pas, c’est une politique pa- 
reille de la part du “ roi légitime d’ Angleterre,” dont les ministres con- 
servateurs ont des devoirs a part, et devraient craindre pour leur maitre 
le contre-coup de toute atteinte portée sur le Continent au principe de 
légitimité. Qu’il mé soit permis de demander a la Quotidienne, de- 
puis quand le roi d’Angleterre est-il devenu légitime aux yeux d’un 
Carliste? ou par quelles circonstances, jusqu’ici inconnues, a-t-il 
mérité d’étre rangé parmi les royautés irréprochables de droit divin? 
Sile roi d’ Angleterre a une légitimité a lui je crains que ce n’en soit 
une dont la reconnaissance générale serait peu agréable a Henri V. 
La Quotidienne n’a-t-elle jamais entendu parler de ces princes trés- 
legitimes, Charles III. et Henri IX., rois d’ Angleterre par la grace de 
Dieu, et écartés de leur trone par la méchanceté des hommes? Afin 
de lui éviter 4 l'avenir une’ méprise facheuse pour les droits de son 
idole, je vais l’éclairer un peu sur cette prétendue légitimité hanovrienne. 
Elle se fonde d’abord sur une révolution accomplie par une conven- 
tion nationale; puis, sur un acte special du parlement britannique, 
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renfermant la volonté de Ja nation, lequel a conféré la couronne 4 la } 


famille d’Hanovre en en dépouillant 4 jamais celle des Stuarts. Guil- 
Jaume IY. est donc on ne saurait plus légitime, car il l’est en dépit de 
trois genérations de rois de droit divin morts en exil, et d’une souche 
de la plus pure légitimité, toujours survivante dans la famille de Sar- 
daigne. Si les titres de la royauté révolutionnaire anglaise sont si 
respectables aux yeux du parti Carliste, pourquoi se refuse-t-il a recon- 
naitre ceux de la royauté du 7 Aott? 

Que la Quotidienne veuille bien ouvrir un livre d’histoire et ne pas 
fermer les yeux sur ce qui se passe autour de lui, et elle verra que le 
seul mérite de la dynastie d’Orléans aux yeux des Francais n’est autre 
que celui qui a valu a la famille d’Hanovre l'adhésion des Anglais; je 
veux dire, l'existence d’une famille de droit absolu chassée comme in- 
compatible avec les droits de la nation, et se repentant en exil de ses 
ordonnances et de ses mitraillades. Appeler donc Louis-Philippe 
usurpateur, c’est porter atteinte au titre de Guillaume IV.; et soutenir 
les prétendus droits de don Carlos comme le font les ministres Torys 
contre la royauté légale qui s’appuie sur l’adhésion de Ja nation Espag- 
nole, c’est faire faire 4 leur maitre une yraie suicide en fait de droit. 
I] est vrai que la famille d’Hanovre compte déja cing rois au lieu que 
celle d’Orléans n’en compte jusquwici qu’un; mais quel Tory serait assez 
effronté, fiit-ce Lord Londonderry lui-méme, pour affirmer que le titre 
de Guillaume IV. vaut mieux que celui de Guillaume III., ou de son 
propre bisaieul, George I.? Si la royauté hanovrienne pourrait étre 
soupconnée de garder quelques velléités de légitimité, ce qui d’ailleurs 
n’est pas impossible, yu la vanité des hommes, et la bassesse des Torys, 
elle aura beau faire i chercher de donner l’e change au peuple anglais, 
qui se fait un plaisir patriotique de reappeler a tout propos le péché 
originel de sa famille royale; témoin le toast obligé de toute réunion 
politique: ‘* La maison de Brunswick, qu'elle n’oublie jamais les prin- 
cipes qui l’ont mise sur le trone!” Ce peuple ignoble, quin’a pas su 
s’honorer d’un despotisme bien né, au lieu de rougir de V’illégitimité de 
ses rois, l’a toujours considéré comme “le plus beau fleuron” de leur 
couronne. Certés, s’il était capable d’en perdre la mémoire, ce ne serait 
pas assurément dans un temps, ou les orateurs et les journaux d’une fac- 
tion audacieuse et rétrograde osent parler de faire plier la volonté dela 
nation a celle de la cour, C’est aujourd’hui que le peuple anglais est 
plus que jamais porté 4 se ressouvenir de ses antécédens; et il pense 
avec le National, que “renvoyer Pierre pour prendre Paul, nous n’y 
ayons rien a dire; mais qu’on doit étre d’accord avec soi, et ne pas re- 
connaitre un droit imprescriptible au dernier yenu qu’on a refusé a son 
prédécesseur.” 

Quand la Quotidienne veut done mettre en relief la condition révolu- 
tionnaire et le titre défectueux de la dynastie d’ Orléans, qu’elle tourne 
ses regards ailleurs que vers la Grande Bretagne pour trouver cette 
bonne vieille légitimité, hors de laquelle il n’y a ni salut pour les nations, 
ni “ place pour tout ce qui est grandeur, illustration, génie! ” 

Cependant le Carlisme, que le retour des Torys a énivré au point de 
faire ouvertement des manifestes en faveur de Henry V., s’exalte au 
réve d’un vaste réseau de despotisme, enveloppant toute l’Europe, dont 
Yautocrat Russe doit tenir l’un des bouts en Sibérie, et dont l’autre 
doit étre rivé par les Torys en Irlande. Dans cette grande pensée 
d’absolutisme, la chose la plus pressée, c’est de bien replacer le joug 
sur l’Espagne. La feuille Carliste préche la nécessite des mesures 

romptes et des voies franchement légitimes; et se moque un peu de 
a vieille entremetteuse de Wellington, qui réve liens d’Hymen au 
lieu de se tenir 4 ceux de Bellone. Que les Torys et Ja vieille con- 
spirent contre la liberté naissante de la Peninsule, ce n’est pas la une 
rhose inconcevable pour ceux qui sont plus 4 méme que la Quotidienne 
‘Vapprécier au juste leur politique liberticide; mais il se peut bien que 
les Carlistes, les Torys, et la vieille compte un peu sans leur hote. 
Quoiqu’il en soit, le peuple anglais méritera d’étre la risce de l’ Europe, 
s'il leur laisse du temps pour ourdir des complots contre les droits de 
quelque nation que ce soit. 





P.S.—The Quotidienne is grown so rampant at the prospect of what 
the Tories are to achieve on the Continent in favour of divine right, 
that it runs over with exultation @ propos de tout. Thus, ina critique 
on M. Lerovux’s exquisite engraving of LEonarpo pa Vinc1’s Leda, 
it exhorts the proprietor of the original not to sell it to any foreigner ; 
for, though Lovuis-PuiprE be sordid enough to let a rival nation 
acquire that admirable masterpiece, there is somewhere in the world a 
prince, who has been travelling these four years and upwards, and 
whose return is momentarily expected by every body in France, that 
pie rq sure to pay as aking, what the owner has bought only as a 

ealer. 

P.S. 2.—.The Quotidienne repeats with complacency a sage reflection 
of the Albion’s upon some cases of hundred-years-old longevity in 
Austria, reported by the Augsbourg Gazette. The precious pair unite 
in deploring the political agitation which shortens men’s days in Western 
Europe, and sigh for the profound stillness of the patriarchally-governed 
East. It has, indeed, been often said, that strong and incessant intel- 
lectual exercise is not favourable to longevity ; and possibly a people 
that forbore all use whatever of their faculties, and quietly suffered 
themselves to be fieeced as often as their coats were wanted to warm 
their keepers, might double the ordinary term of life, at least when 
not prematurely slaughtered and dished for the pleasure of the keepers 
aforesaid. Be cattle then, O people, and ‘ go wherever your keepers 
direct, feed where they please, and on what they please, and abstain 
from what they bid you, and be gure to allow them to use what you 
have or can produce, even as they are pleased,” (XENOoPHON) ; so shall 
“length of days and long #ife and peace be added to you,” (SoLomon- 
ALBION. ) - 





The masked balls this year at the different Paris theatres are more 
the rage than ever. The Petit Courrier des Dames says that the 
charms of the dance, intrigue, and gaming, form the attractions. In 
the former, Andalusian quadrilles are the vogue; the lovers of in- 
trigue disguise themselves in black dominos and masks all but trans- 
parent; and the gambling enticements are lotteries, such as were pro- 
posed at Covent Garden last year, but abandoned as illegal. ‘The 


Petit Courrier adds, that ladies of rank and consideration attend these 
balls in Paris; but that it is an understood thing among the fashion- 


: we not to visit the theatres in mask costume more than once during the 
ason, 
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LORD DURHAM’S POLITICAL CAREER AND 
CHARACTER. 


Tuts sketch of the Public Life of Lord Durnam consists of a very 
brief notice of his early years, and of a collection of his principal 
speeches, strung together by observations explanatory of the oc- 
casions on which they were delivered. The connecting comments 
are meagre; the speeches, where no more authentic copy is extant, 
are taken from Hansard's Debates and the Mirror of Parliament. 
The merit of the compilation is therefore slight enough; that of 
the compiler lies in the aptness with which he has timed the pub- 
lication of his volume. At a period when statesmen of honesty, in- 
telligence, consistency, and courage, are scarce—and with the pros- 
pect of a period when such qualities will be more than ever required 
—a book that professes to furnish a test by which we may form a 
judgment of a man to whom the public voice has assigned these 
qualities, cannot fail to be useful and valuable 

Though the Sketch has little if any literary pretension, it pos- 
sesses a very considerable interest; for it gives, in a convenient 
compass and in a readable shape, a reflection of the more striking 
points of many matters. In the first place, it suggests some Tory 
reminiscences. We see the party in their triumph at the close of 
the war,—insolent, profuse, and tyrannical; banding with Con- 
tinental despots to suppress freedom; handing over nations to new 
governors, with less care and less consideration than they would 
dispose of far fewer sheep. This was Toryism on the great scale: 
in its minutia it was distinguished by the profligacy of its jobs for 
the convenient management of its affairs,—as in the case of the 
Lisbon-Canning matter. Next we see their desperate struggles 
to maintain power,—stifling the expression of opinion‘ puttin 
down complaints and remonstrances; working upon the smothe 
indignation their conduct had created, to excite, by hired spies and 
betrayers, crackbrained projects of what their man OLIveEr in his 
hortatives called “ physical force,” and their imprisoning, banishing, 
executing, or dragooning the ignorant victims of their seductions. 
Yet a little while, and their “ Algerine” submission in the matter 
of the Queen to the lustful will of their Master tuins up: and 
whatever excuses may be found for the personal hatred of the 
husband, they cannot be pleaded for the “ sycophants” who un- 
dertook the cause, with a knowledge of its impropriety, in order 
to preserve their places, and conducted it throughout with the 
meanness of an eavesdropper, the low craft of a pettifogger’s clerk,. 
and a disregard to public decency of which. Mistress Cole would 
have been ashamed. The successive downhill struggles of Tory- 
ism are then recorded, even to the time when Duruam scared 
the Lords from mangling the Metropolitan enfranchisement clauses. 
Throughout the whole, we see the same principle at work, though 
varying in its outward forms according to the necessities which 
the “ pressure from without” induced: the will the same asat the 
time of the Manchester massacre, and the beheading of Brandreth 
and his followers, though the want of power compels them to “let 
I dare not wait upon I would.” And yet these are the politicians 
for whom a fair trial is asked,—as if they had _ not tried the en- 
durance of the country more than enough already ! 

The next point is the growth of Lord DurHam’s character and 
mind, of which the volume before us offers sufficient means of 
judging. On his first starting in public life, we see that his prin- 
ciples were the same as now; but his opinions were general and 
vague—they appeared as if inherited rather than acquired—put 
forth with the implicit and dogmatizing confidence of authority, 
rather than with the calm and reasoning faith of conviction. His 
earliest speeches are chiefly characterized by the generous headi-- 
ness of youth: they are made up for the most part of the common- 
places of House of Commons oratory, and dashed by party con-- 
ventionalities. As he proceeds, we find him looking more upon 
the facts and arguments of the case in hand; a change first visible: 
in his attack upon the scandalous embassy to Lisbon. In the 
next stage, we see him, as the matter may require, drawing his 
materials from the scattered public statistics, (less accessible then 
than now, and less thought of,) or fromthe laws and constitution 
of the country. The fourth epoch shows him adding to his ma- 
terials from the living knowledge of the present time, bits of which: 
are carried about in the heads of most men of affairs, and are found. 
in the books and publications of the day, though few have the 
leisure, the opportunity, the watchfulness, and the ability to col- 
lect and digest them. The combined result is visible in the 
broadness, and, as Reformers think, the soundness of his views, 
coupled with real moderation, and an absence of one-sidedness ; 
as when, at his Glasgow triumph, lamenting the blindness of the 
Peers to the signs of the times, he allowed for all the cireum- 
stances which had caused it; and did not charge as crimes upon 
individuals the effects of their social position, Again his calm 
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putting down of Brovenam at Edinburgh—his Glasgow inti- 
- mation of the then unsuspected activity and intrigues of the 
Tories—and the collected courage with which, at Newcastle, he 
advised England to meet them, when the dissolution of the 
Metsourne Ministry was known—show that he is not merely 
a man of argument, but of action; a champion who will take 
up the gauntlet for the People, be it thrown down where or 
by whom it may; a sagacious observer, whom slight indications 
are suflicient to enable to dive into intentions and discover truth; 
a considerate forecaster, who prepares for coming events, and is not 
driven to wonder or hesitate when the time for action is come. 

Another characteristic, more generally known, yet not to be 
passed without remark, is Lord Duruam’s firmness and fidelity to 
his priviciples, displayed under circumstances far more trying to 
him as a mananda politician than are likely to beset any one now, 
when we are all Reformers. But in his early day the generous 
impulses of young Lamsron soon carried him beyond the party 
tactics of the “ pure old Whigs” of “ his Majesty's Opposition,” or 
shocked the delicacy of men who were always for postponing 
public justice and the rights of the People to some personal im- 
pressions of private life. Thus we find Westminster's Glory— 
smitten perhaps with the ambition of doing “something prac- 
tieal in his life”"—vainly trying to drive hitn into his own notions 
of expediency, and lords and gentlemen “ diselaiming ” all partici- 
pation in his motion against the CANNING job. Mark how firmly 
he persists in his course, and how calmly and clearly he states the 
reasons for his persistence; laying down the distinction between 
public and personal, the man and the politician. 

He begged leave to inform the noble Lord ( Milton) and the honourable Member 
(Mr. Gordon), that, with every sense of the obligation they had so kindly conferred 
on-himin disclaiming his motion, he could not accede to their mode of reasoning— 
their arguments had nothing whatever to do with the question. The question was, 
not whether the right honourable gentleman had justified himself in a pecuniary 
point of view, but whether the Ministers had justified themselves from the ac- 
cusation of having, by that appointment, imposed an unnecessary expense on 
the country. That alone was the object of his motion; which his honourable 
friends seemed, whether purposely or not he could not tell, entirely to have for- 
got. In his opinion, nothing bad passed during the debate--nothing had been 
urged against his motion, either by the honourabie gentleman opposite or his 
honourable friends near him, which could induce him to change his opinion as 
to the propriety of the course he had pursued; and he should therefore call for 
a division. 

We have indicated the matter of which Lord Duruam’s 
specches consist. The manner of his later and better ones is dis- 
tinguished by a total absence of display, a contempt of all tricks 
of rhetoric, a severe simplicity of style, a great aptness in alluding 
to or applying the circumstances around him, and a continuous 
flow, as different from the art of a mere spouter or debater as the 
gliding tide of a river from the splutter and dash and froth of an 
artificial cascade: whilst there are sprinkled throughout, some 
weighty sentences, which contain in a period the germs of a trea- 
tise on polities or history, and are the result of much reading and 
long refiection. Yet, looking at them as mere orations, it cannot 
be denied that they are not so telling or so taking as those of some 
far less popular men. They have little of the power, in exhorta- 
tion, appeal, or sarcasm, which distinguished BroueHam in former 
times ; still less of the polished elegance, the glancing though ser- 
vilely-insolent wit, and the elaborate composition which charac- 
terized CANNING; none of Sir Ropert’s solemn plausibility and 
rhetorical craft, or of WuirrLte Harvey's ready and amusing 
dexterity. Nay, in matter-of-fact, they are frequently excelled 
by some gentleman who is crammed for the nonce; and the 
higher excellences are scarcely appreciable in delivery, or by 
the People. In what, then, it will mentally be asked, do Lord 
Duruaw's popular qualifications consist? what has made him the 
foremost man of all this time? The true answer, it appears tous, 
is that, though compelled from circumstances to advance his views 
by speech, he is not essentially an orator, but a statesman, and that 
of a high and original class—a statesman of principles. ‘In early 
times,” to use his own words at Edinburgh, “ Government went 
on without a people; in’ the next period, it went on in despite of 
the people.” In the first case, every statesman was sut generis; 
he did what circumstances permitted him to do with the force at 
his disposal. The next period was the reign of sections—the object 

self, or faction, or party, where interested expediency was the rule 
of action, and some single question the test of such principles as 
they had. By accident, by instinct, or by descent, Lord DurnHam 
‘took up the principle “that government should go on with the 
people.” Experience, reasoning, reflection, confirmed his impres- 
sions; research taught him the spirit of our constitution, enabling 
him to separate the essentials from the forms in which they were 
clothed, and the relations to which they were connected,—as in 
the case of the first Reform Bill. By his principles he has always 
held fast; sometimes, as all men in practice must do, not fully 
-earrying them out, but never running counter to them. In short, 
he took up the cause of the People—of the Masses; he has stuck 
by the People, and the People seem instinctively to stick by him. 

But though the eyes of the masses are fixed upon DurHAm in 
hope, it must be admitted that many most respectable and good 
sort of people look at him with terror. He is a kind of political 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones —a bogie whom the Tories use to 
frighten the timorous. The cause of this is obvious enough: 
from his youth upwards, the faction have intuitively felt that he 
was an uncompromising foe, and it was their instinct to assail 
him with every species of calumny and abuse. His property, his 


personal peculiarities, and his infirmities, have been made the 
subject of malignant gibes or of broad jokes; whilst those who are 





too heavy or -too serious for jest, point him out as a Destructive of 
Constitution, Institutions, and Property. Except to prejudice or 
to faction, his speech at Dundee, where he drew the distinction 
so strongly between changes to improve and changes to destroy, 
would have established the contrary: and be it remembered, that 
it was made at a time, in a place, and to an audience, where many 
men, though not popularity-hunters, might have been tempted to 
speak in a different tone. 

‘* T have never yet, nor ever wii!, conceal my sentiments, whether addressing 
Radicals on the one hand or Tories on the other. I have ever stated and 
avowed what my principles are. I confess that, if I believed all that is stated 
in the Address of the Political Union, I should despair of the prosperity of my 
country ; but I do not believe that every thing is in such a state as is there re- 
presented. Much I know remains to be done, and with your assistance it shall 
be done; but I do not believe that all is sv bad and rotten in our institutions as 
is set forth in this Address. My object is net to destroy and reconstruct, but 
to ameliorate and to amend. There is much that is good and valuable im our 
institutions, if it were fairly drawn out; but much of this has, through Tory 
misrule, been perverted to other purposes, I hold, that in our form of govern< 
ment, by King, Lords, and Commons, there will be found as great a degree of 
liberty as ever existed in any other country of the world, and as much rationah 
liberty as any people under the sun can or ought to enjoy. I ask you of the 
working classes, who are the sinews of the state, what would be the conse- 
quence of any system calculated to produce confusion? I ami mot aware of any 
class that would suffer more from such a state than the operatives, Any thing 
which tends to derange the laws which regulate the employment of capital and 
labour, must necessarily tend to destroy the mercantile and agricultaral pro- 
sperity of the country ; and if you take my advice, you will take care that when 
you ameliorate you do not destroy.” 

So far from the notion of Lord DurHam's principles tending to 
destruction being true, they are the only ones that can perma- 
nently and invariably be relied on for safety. His principies are 
not the carrying of this question or that question or the other 
question, and when this is done to rest from labour and ery ouf, 
“ Peace, peace, I pray you; it was understood that this measure 
was a final measure.” He would, if we have read him rightly, 
adapt the institutions and the government of «~ country to the 
social wants, condition, and intelligence of the people, advancing 
with the advance of theage. Yet the impression of his extreme 
principles has a sort of traditional foundation to rest upon. Tested 
by the politics of the pure old Whigs, his principles were extreme 
enough in 1821; for we find him thus expressing himself upon. 
Parliamentary Reform, in the high Tory days of CasTLEREAGH, 
when even the enfranchisement of Manchester was hopeless, and 
a Schedule A scorned as the dream of a visionary. After speak- 
ing of the corrupt state of the Representation, and the consequent 
degradation of the House of Commons, he thus preceeds— 

«* Now, Sir, to prevent the further continuance of this stute of things, the 
recurrence of such proceedings as I have thus generally described, is the object 
of my motion. In order that the People may be fairly and adequately repre- 
sented in the Legislature, and the balanve of the Constitution thus restored, it 
is necessary, in my opinion, that there should be an extension of the elective 
franchise to the unrepresented classes contributing directly to taxation—copy- 
holders, leaseholders, and householders; that all venal, corrupt, and decayed 
boroughs should be disfranchised; and that there should be a recurrence to 
Triennial Parliaments, accompanied by such restrictions on the expenses of 
elections, as could easily be accomplished under a reformed system, but which 
now it is quite impossible to effect, and useless to attempt.” 

Again, on Triennial Parliaments— 

‘* T should not therefore consider any alteration beneficial, which did not in- 
clude a recurrence to Triennial Parliaments; affording, as they would, the very 
best security for that frequent communication between the representative and 
his constituents, the absence of which is but too apt to render him entirely in- 
dependent of them, and regardless of any interests but his own.” 

We are glad that this volume has been published—glad that 
we have read it; for it has confirmed our confidence in Lord Dur- 
HAM. We here see, that he possesses a mind which did not at 
once jump to the length of its tether, verifying the adage of ** soon 
ripe soon rotten,” but which has gradually reached its present 
maturity, and, judging of the future by the past, gives well- 
grounded promise of continual improvement. We trace him 
through a long series of years, and find him searching after truth, 
open to conviction, firm to his principles through evil report, and 
maintaining them without fear and without favour. We find his 
opinions and his views distinct, definite, and, being based on prin- 
ciple, always capable of a test. More than all, we discover in him 
a sympathy with tlre whole People—a knowledge of their wants, 
aclear perception of the danger of refusing their just demands, 
and of the proper mode of granting them with honour and safety. 
Seeing and feeling all this, we exclaim, with the men of Edin- 
burgh, and in the words of PRaxp’s ballad, “ That is the man, 
that is the man!” 
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KEIGHTLEY'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 

“THE present work,” says the author “is intended to supply the 
want of a good History of Greece for schools. It claims, however, 
to be regarded as somewhat more than a mere school-book ;” ad- 
dressing itself also to that numerous class who desire historic know- 
ledge without the means of consulting original authorities or ela- 
borate works; whilst it even claims the merit of putting forth 
such “ views of society, and of political measures and characters, 
as should not be disdained even by the statesman.” The mate- 
rials for the narrative are derived directly from the old Greek 
authors; those for disquisition from the best modern German and 
English writers on the subject of Grecian antiquities and history. 
Without professing to be free from a bias in favour of ‘an open, ex- 
tensive, well-instructed aristocracy, under the influence and control 
of the people,” the compiler claims, and we think rightly, the meed of 
impartiality in the judgments he passes upon actions and persons. 

To say that Mr. Ke1GHTLey's book is better than many histories 
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of Greece, and as gool as the best, would not be conveying a 


very lofty praise. ‘The elaborate work of Mirrorp is disfigured 
by the acrimonious prejudices of a fanatical Tory, whose bigotry, 
2 it saves him from the charge of personal dishonesty, so obscured 
his acumen and powers of discrimination, as not only to vitiate 
his conclusions and dye his narrative, but even, as Mr, 
KEIGHTLEY instances, to induce him to falsify authenticated 
facts. The common school-books are mere compilations, got up 
from the readiest accessible sources; a charge from which 
Go.psMITH'’s—the most charming and most readable of all 
Grecian histories—is not free. The works of Stanyon and of 
Git.iges, though more laborious, and of a higher class as regards 
scholarship, have little of dramatic or philosophic history. They 
read their authorities with too implicit a reverence; they were of 
necessity unacquainted with the light (and the darkness) which 
German research and scepticism have thrown upon ancientaffairs ; 
and they wanted that grasp of mind which, after conquering the 
minute and multifarious annals of so many little states, should 
combine them together, and present them in masses truly and 
clearly to the reader. 

This last-named deficiency is one great drawback of Mr. 
Ker1GuHTLeEy'’s History. He has not mastered his subject so com- 
pletely as to have reproduced a whole; it is not so much the 
offspring of a single mind, as it seems to be the most available 
passages of many authors brought together; and it wants, in 
consequence, the life, the continuous interest, and the unity of an 
original work. By following others, rather than transcribing 
them or extracting their essence, he has sometimes combined the 
defects of each mode without the excellencies. His former studies, 
moreover, have not helped him to narrate the deeds and deaths of 
heroes, philosophers, and orators, in a kindred spirit. The homely 
and almost infantine plainness of style, which tells so happily in 
a fairy tale, mars the effect of the battle of Marathon or the death 
of Demosthenes. 

It will be seen that we think a History of Greece has yet to be 
written. If composed in the usual style of histories, it may, how- 
ever, be questioned whether it would be read with pleasure. To 
us there seems to be but two modes of writing it with effect : 
either to make it disquisitional, letting the spirit of commentary 
everywhere be present, so as only to exhibit the social and intel- 
lectual mind of Greece, with the growth and character of its 
political constitutions, disregarding both events and persons save 
when they throw a light upon the main subject; or to make ita 
series of historical pictures, where—passing over the internal and 
interminable squabbles of rival cities, and telling only the scope 
and results of the most essential—the striking military exploits, 
the contentions and” achievements of orators and politicians, the 
splendid productions of her artists and poets, and the specula- 
tions, vagaries, and lives of her philosophers,* should be presented 
to the reader according to the interest they could be made to 
impart or the pleasure they would convey. One mind might 
produce both works, but the attempt to combine them in one 
would certainly be unsuccessful. 





DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITHS PHILOSOPHY OF 
HEALTH. 
Tuts is a book which concerns all and will instruct all. Its first 
subject is Life, in the most extended and general sense. Life as 
displayed in man is next taken up. The final object of the author 
is to increase human happiness, by improving the condition of both 
mind and body. The last point he will attain, by showing us the 
general laws which govern health, and contribute to enjoyment and 
longevity, or to their reverses, pain and death. That our mental 
vigour and a disposition to mental exertion depend upon the state of 
the body, all will admit; many will allow that much of our virtue 
rests upon our health. So far Dr. Smurn’s proposal is easily enough 
comprehended. He appears, however, to labour with some ulte- 
rior theory, by which the connexion between mind and body may 
be more distinctly traced, their mutual dependence more clearly 
established, and the action of the body upon the mind brought 
under our control, so as to combine medical and moral philosophy 
in one. Another opinion is more broadly stated—that neither the 
mental nor the physical powers of man have yet been fully deve- 
loped. And with the eloquence of an orator, the reasoning of a 
philosopher, and the zeal of an enthusiast, our author intimates 
that discoveries in physiology and morality are yet to be made, 
which will give an almost Antediluvian length to the life of man, 
develop and maintain in complete perfection all his organs, every 
one of which is created to yield him enjoyment; whilst extended 
knowledge and improved wisdom shall render him worthy of 
these physical blessings. | It is common to find persons grieving 
that they were not born in some former age: our regrets take a 
different direction — whenever we think of the improvements 
which are going on in the useful arts, of the advancement in the 
Sciences, and of the discoveries in philosophy, we envy posterity. 
It appears at first sight, that Dr. Smirn’s book bears a close 
relation to Dr. Roger's Bridgewater Treatise, and Dr. Comsr’s 
Physiology applied to Health and Education. The resemblance 
is in the subjects, not in the treatment. Dr. Smirn's exhibition 
of general Lite is more condensed, more full, more intelligible, 


and consequently more striking, than that of Dr. Roger. His 
view of human physiology is much more comprehensive, elabo- 
rate, and complete, 


than that of Dr. Come; though, so far as it 


* Mr, Kerontiey gives seven lines to the accusation and death of Socrates} 





has yet gone, less popular. Not that Dr. Smirn is a dry writer, 
but the minute details of this part of his subject have neces- 
sarily an air of abstruseness. The first hundred pages of his 
general exposition cannot be perused without feeling an expansion 
of mind at the novelty of his information, and a high degree of 
delight at the masterly ease with which it is conveyed, and which 
frequently give the effect of the highest eloquence to a style seldom 
very neat, and now and then rather scholastic. 

To make the following extracts more intelligible, it should be 
observed that Life consists of two divisions—the organic, and the 
animal. The powers of the first are confined to the maintenance 
of existence and the reproduction of the species. ‘It receives food, 
transforms its food into its own proper substance, builds this sub- 
stance up into structure, generates and maintains a certain tem- 
perature, derives its existence from a parent, producing an offspring 
like itself, and terminates its existence in death :” and such is the 
life of plants, whose organs vary in complexity, but not in 
kind. In anima life, all these powers are found, but two supe- 
rior ones are added—sensation, and voluntary motion. To follow 
out the author's exposition of these separate states of existence, 
from the simplest to the more complicated plant—from the lowest 
animalcule, whose form is invisible save through a powerful micro- 
scope, and whose nourishment by food or whose possession of a 
stomach was doubted till the experiments of ENRENBERG, up to 
man—would require a quotation of the earlier chapters. If this 
were possible, it would not be fair. We will, however, take the 
close. 

ORGANIC AND ANIMAL LIFE COMPARED, 

The action of the apparatus of the organic life, when sound, is without con- 
sciousness; the object of the action of the apparatus of the animal life is the 
production of consciousness. The final cause of the action of the apparatus of 
the organic life is the maintenance of existence ; the final cause of the action of 
the apparatus of the animal life is the production of conscious existence. What 
purpose would be answered by connecting consciousness with the action of 
organic organs? Were we sensible of the organic processes; did we know when 
the heart beats, and the lung plays, and the stomach digests, and the excretory 
organ excretes, the consciousness could not promote, but might disturb the due 
and orderly course of these processes. Moreover, they would so occupy and engross 
our minds, that we should have little inclination or time to attend to other 
objects. Beneficently, therefore, are they placed equally beyond our ebservation 
and control. Nevertheless, when our consciousness of these processes may be 
of service; when they are going wrong; when their too feeble or tco intense 
action is in danger of destroying existence, the animal life is made sensible of 
what is passing in the organic, in order that the former may take beneficial 
cognizance of the latter, may do what experience may have taught to be con- 
ducive to the restoration of the diseased organ to a sound state, or avoid doing what 
may conduce to the increase or maintenance of its morbid condition. * * * 

The functions of the organic life are performed with uninterrupted continuity ; 
to those of the animal life rest is indispensable. The action of the heart is un- 
ceasing ; it takes not and needs not rest. On it goes, for the space of eighty or 
ninety years, at the rate of a hundred thousand strokes every twenty-four hours, 
having at every stroke a great resistance to overcome, yet it continues this action 
for this length of time without intermission, Alike incessant is the action of the 
lung, which is always receiving and always emitting air; and the action of the 
skin, which is always transpiring and always absorbing; and the action of the 
alimentary canal, which is always compensating the loss which the system is 
always sustaining. 

But of this continuity of action the organs and functions of the animal life are 
incapable. No voluntary muscle can maintain its action beyond a given time; 
no effort of the will can keep it in a state of uninterrupted contraction ; relaxa- 
tion must alternate with contraction; and even this alternate action cannot go 
on long without rest. No organ of sense can continue to receive impression 
after impression without fatigue. By protracted exertion the ear loses its sensi- 
bility to sound, the eye to light, the tongue to savour, and the touch to the 
qualities of bodies about which it is conversant. The brain cannot carry on its 
intellectual operations with vigour beyond a certain period; the trains of ideas 
with which it works become, after a time, indistinct and confused; nor ‘is 
it capable of reacting with energy until it has remained ina state of rest propor- 
tioned to the duration of its preceding activity. 

And this rest is sleep. Sleep is the repose of the senses, the rest of the muscles 
their support and sustenance. What food is to the organic, sleep is to the 
animal life. Nutrition can no more go on without aliment, than sensation, 
thought, and motion without sleep. 

But it is the animal life only that sleeps: death would be the consequence of the 
momentary slumber of the organic. If, when the brain betook itself to repose, 
the engine that moves the blood ceased to supply it with its vital fluid, never 
again would it awake. The animal life is active only during a portion of its 
existence; the activity of the organic life is never for a moment suspended ; and 
in order to endow its organs with the power of continuing this uninterrupted 
action, they are rendered incapable of fatigue: fatigue, on the contrary, is inse- 
parable from the action of the organs of the animal life; fatigue imposes the ne~ 
cessity of rest, rest is sleep, and sleep is renovation. 

The animal and organic lives, as already intimated, are per- 
fectly distinct in themselves: the latter can exist separately from 
the former; and when the former is superadded upon the latter, 
the animal life may cease, whilst the organic still continues. Ano- 
ther difference is, that a// the organie functions are dependent on 
each other, and must be discharged; of the organic, one may be 
disordered without much disturbance of the rest, and one may 
cease altogether whilst another continues in vigorous action. 
Nay, they begin to exist at different times. Here is an account of 

HUMAN LIFE. 

The two lives are born at different periods, and the one is in active operation 
before the other is even in existence. The first action observable in the embryo 
is a minute pulsating point. It is the young heart propelling its infant stream. 
Before brain, or nerve, or muscle can be distinguished, the heart is in existence 
and in action; that is, the apparatus of the organic function of the circulation is 
built up and is in operation before there is any trace of an animal organ. Arteries 
and veins circulate blood, capillary vessels receive the vital fluid, and out of it 
form brain and muscle ; the organs of the animal, no less than the various sub- 
stances that compose the organs of the organic life. The organic is not only 
anterior to the auimal life, but it is by the action of the organic that existence 1s 
given tothe animal life. The organic life is born at the first moment of exis- 





tence; the animal life not until a period comparatively distant; the epoch 
emphatically called the period of birth, namely, the period when the new bein 
is detached from its mother; when it first comes into contact with extern 
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objects; when it carries on all the functions of its economy by its own organs, 
consequently enjoys independent existence, 

The functions of the organic life are perfect at once. The heart contracts as 
well, the arteries secrete as well, the respiratory organs work as well the first 
moment they begin to act as at any subsequent period. They require no 
pesehinig, from experience, and they profit nothing from its lessons, On the con- 
tr the operations of the brain, and the actions of the voluntary muscles, 
feeble and uncertain at first, acquire strength by slow degress, and attain their 
ultimate perfection only at the adult age. ow indistinct and confused the firet 
sensations of the infant! Before it acquire accuracy, precision, and truth, how 
immense the labour spent upon perception! Sensations are succeeded by ideas ; 
sensations and ideas coalesce with sensations and ideas; combinations thus 
formed suggest other combinations previously formed, and these a third, and the 
third a fourth, and so is constituted a continuous train of thought. But the 
infantile associations between sensation and sensation, between idea and ideu, and 
between sensations and ideas, are, to a certain extent, incorrect, and toa still 
greater extent inadequate ; and the misconception necessarily resulting from this 
early imperfection in the intellectual operations is capable of correction only by 
subsequent and more extended impressions. During its waking hours, a large 

tion of the time of the infant is spent in receiving impressions which come to 
at every instant from all directions, and which it stores up in its little treasury ; 
‘but a large portion is also consumed in the far more serious and difficult business 
of discrimination and correction. Could any man, after having attained the 
age of manhood, reverse the order of the course through which ie has passed ; 
could he, with the power of observation, together with the experieuce that 
belong to manhood, retrace with perfect exactness every step of his sentient 
existence, from the age of forty to the moment that the air first came into 
contact with his body at the moment of his leaving his maternal dwelling, 
among the truths he would learn, the most interesting, if not the most surpri- 
sing, would be those which relate to the manner in which he dealt with! his 
earliest impressions ; with the mode in which he combined them, recalled them, 
Jaid them by for future use; made his first general deduction; observed what 
subsequent experiénce taught to be conformable, and what not conformable, to 
this general inference ; his emotions on detecting his first errors, and his con- 
trasted feelings on discovering those comprehensive truths, the certainty of 
which became confirmed by every subsequent impression. Thus to live back- 
wards would be, in fact, to go through the analysis of the intellectual combina- 
tions, and, consequently, to obtain a perfect insight into the constitution of the 
mind; and among the curious results which would then become manifest, 
, oan few would appear more surprising than the true action of the senses, 

e eye, when first impressed by light, does not perceive the objects that reflect 
it; the ear, when first impressed by sound, does not distinguish t}.e sonorous 

y- When the operation for cataract has been successfully perf rmed in a 
person born blind, the eye immediately becomes sensible to light, bt the im- 
pression of light does not immediately give information relative to the properties 
of bodies. It is gradually, not instantaneously; it is even by slow degrees 
that luminous objects are discerned with distinctness and accuracy. To see 
to hear, to smell, to taste, to touch, are processes which appear to be per- 
formed  peemaengen! and which actually are performed with astonishing 
rapidity in a person who observes them in himself; but they were not always 
performed thus rapidly: they are processes acquired, businesses learnt; pro- 
cesses and businesses acquired and Jearnt, not without the cost of many efforts 
and much labour. But the senses afford merely the materials for the intellectual 
operations of memory, combination, comparison, discrimination, induction, 
Operations the progress of which is so slow, that they acquire precision, energy, 
and comprehensiveness only after the culture of years. 

And the same is true of the muscles of volition. | How many efforts are made 
before the power of distinct articulation is acquired! how many before the 
infant can stand! how many before the child can walk! The organic life is 
born perfect; the animal life becomes perfect only by servitude, and the apti- 
tude which service gives. 

And, finally, as the organic life is the first born, so it is the last to die; 
while the animal life, as it is the latest born, and the last to attain its full de- 
velopment, so it is the earliest to decline and the first to perish. In the pro- 
cees of natural death, the extinction of the animal is always anterior to that of 
the organic life. Real death is a later, and sometimes a much later event than 
apparent death. An animal appears to be dead when, together with the aboli- 
tion of sensation and the loss of voluntary motion, respiration, circulation, and 
the rest of the organic functions can no longer be distinguished ; but these func- 
tions go on some time after they have ceased to afford external indications of 
their action. In man, and the warm-blooded animals in general, suspension or 
submersion extinguishes the animal life, at the latest, within the space of four 
aminutes from the time that the atmospheric air is completely excluded from the 
lung; but did the organic functions also cease at the same period, it would be 
impossible to restore an animal to life after apparent death from drowning and 
‘the like. But however complete and protracted the animal functions, reanima- 
tion is always possible as long as the organic organs are capable of being re- 
-atored to their usual vigour. The cessation of the animal life is but the first 
stage of death, from which recovery is possible; death is complete enly when 
the organic together with the animal functions have wholly ceased, and are in- 
— of being reestablished. 

n man, the process of death is seldom altogether natural. It is generally 
rendered premature by the operation of circumstances which destroy life other- 
wise than by that progressive and slow decay which is the inevitable result of the 
action of organized structure. Death, when natural, is the last event of an extended 
series, of which the first that is appreciable is a change in the animal life, and 
in the noblest portion of that life. The higher faculties fail in the reverse order 
of their development; the retrogression is the inverse of the progression, and 
the noblest creature, in returning to the state of non-existence, retraces step by 
step each successive stage by which it reached the summit of life. 

the advancing series, the animal is superadded to the organic life; sensae 
tion, the lowest faculty of the animal life, precedes ratiocination, the highest. 
The senses.called into play at the moment of birth soon acquire the utmost per- 
fection of which they are capable; but the intellectual faculties later developed, 
are still later perfected, and the highest the latest. 

In the descending series, the animal life fails before the organic, and its nobler 
powers decay sooner and more rapidly than the subordinate. First of all the 

ssions which the organs of sense convey to the brain become less numerous 

and distinct, and consequently the material on which the mind operates is less 
abundant and perfect; but at the same time, the power of working vigorously 
‘ with the material it possesses more than propertionally diminishes. | Memory 
fails; analogous phenomena are less readily and less completely recalled by the 
presence.of those which should suggest the entire train; the connecting links 
are dimly seen or wholly lost ; the train itself is less vivid and less coherent ; 
train succeeds train with preternatural slowness, and the consequetice of these 
enn is that, at last, induction beeomes unsound, just as it was 
earl youth; and for the same reason, namely, because there is not in the 
mentalview an adequate range of individual phenomena; the only difference 
being that the range comprehended in the view of the old man is too narrow, 
because that whieh he had learnt he has forgotten; while in the youth it is 


too narrow, because that which it is necessary to learn has not been acquired. 
_ And with the diminution of intellectual power the senses continue progres- 
sively to fail: the eye grows more dim, the ear more dull, the sense of smell 


less 


subservient to the organic function of nutrition, is the last to diminish in in- 
tensity and correctness, and wholly fails but with the extinction of the life it 
serves. 

But the senses are not the only servants.of the brain ; the voluntary muscles 
are so equally ; but these ministers to the master- power, no longer kept in active 
service, the former no longer employed to convey new, varied, and vivid impres- 
sions, the latter no longer employed to execute the commands of new, varied, and 
intense desires, become successively feebler, slower, and more uncertain in their 
action. The hand trembles, the step totters, and every movement is tardy and 
unsteady. And thus, by the loss of one intellectual faculty after another, by 
the obliteration of sense after sense, by the progressive fuilure of the power of 
voluntary motion; in a word, by the declining energy and the ultimate ex- 
tinction of the animal life, man, from the state of maturity, passes a second time 
through the stage of childhood back to that of infancy; lapses even into the 
condition of the embryo: what the fetus was, the man of extreme old age 
is: when he began to exist, he possessed only organic life; and before is ripe 
for the tomb, he returns to the condition of the plant. 

And even this merely organic existence cannot be long maintained. Slow 
may be the waste of the organic organs; but they do waste, and that waste 
is not repaired, and consequently their functions languish, and no amount of 
stimulus is capable of invigorating their failing action. The arteries are rigid 
and cannot nourish; the veins are relaxed and cannot carry on the mass of 
blood that oppresses them ; the lungs, partly choked up by the deposition of 
adventitious matter, and partly incapable of expanding and collapsing by reason 
of the feeble action of the respiratory apparatus, imperfectly aerate the small 
quantity of blood that flows through them; the heart, deprived of its wonted 
nutriment and stimulus, is unable to contract with the energy requisite to propel 
the vital current ; the various organs, no longer supplied with the quantity and 
quality of material necessary for carrying on their respective processes, cease to 
act; the machinery stops, and this is death. 

And now, the processes of life at an end, the body falls within the dominion of 
the powers which preside universally over matter ; the tie that linked all its 
parts together, holding them in union and keeping them in action, in direct op- 
position to those powers, dissolved, it feels and obeys the new attractions to 
which it has become subject; particle after particle that stood in beautiful 
order fall from their place; the wonderful structures they composed melt 
away; the very substances of which those structures were built up are resolved 
into their primitive elements; these elements, set at liberty, enter into new 
combinations, and become constituent parts of new beings; those new beings 
in their turn perish; from their death springs life, and so the changes go on in 
an everlasting circle. 

We would willingly, if space permitted us, draw largely from 
the next chapter, to show how fearfully and wonderfully man is 
made ; to exhibit with what wise provision the healthful exercise 
of the organic actions is in strictness made to contribute to our 
carnal comforts; how carefully this feeling is restricted within cer- 
tain limits ; with what consummate art the sensations of animal life 
are divided and confined ; how the functions necessary to support 
existence are made sources of pleasure; and in what way the in- 
tellectual qualities springing from the organization of our senses 
are formed to contribute to our enjoyment. But we must restrict 
ourselves to one point; which Pa.ry, but with less of the mas- 
tery of knowledge, has already handled. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAIN. 

And the pleasure afforded by the various faculties with which the human 
being is endowed is the immediate and direct result of their exercise. With the 
exception of the organic organs, and the reason for the exception in regard to 
them has been assigned, the action of the organs is directly pleasurable. From 
the exercise of the organs of sense, from the operation of the intellectual facul- 
ties, from appetite, passion, and affection, pleasure flows as directly as the object 
for which the instrument is expressly framed. eae 

And pleasure is the ordinary result of the action of the organs; pain is some- 
times the result, but it is the extraordinary not the ordinary result. Whatever 
may be the degree of pain occasionally produced, or however protracted its du- 
ration, yet it is never, the{ natural, that is, the usual or permanent state, 
either of a single organ, or of an apparatus, or of the system. The usual, the 
permanent, the natural condition of each organ, and of the entire system, is 
pleasurable. Abstracting, therefore, from the aggregate amount of pleasure 
the aggregate amount of pain, the balance in favour of pleasure is immense. 
This is true of the ordinary experience of ordinary men, even taking their physi- 
cal and mental states such as they are at present; but the ordinary physical 
and mental states, considered as sources of pleasure of every human being, might 
be prodigiously improved ; and some attempt will be made, in a subsequent 
part of this work to show in what manner and to what extent. : 3 

It has been already stated that there are cases in which pleasure is manifestly 
given for its own sake; ‘in which it is rested in as an ultimate object; but the 
converse is never found: in no case is the excitement of pain gratuitous. 
Among all the examples of secretion, there is no instance of a fluid, the object 
_of which is to irritate and inflame ; among all the actions of the economy, there 
is none, the object of which is the production of pain. 4 r 

Moreover, all such action of the organs as is productive of pleasure, is conducive 
to their complete development, and consequently to the increase of their capacity 
for producing pleasure ; while all such action of the organs as is productive of 
pain, is preventive of their complete development, and consequently diminishes 
their capacity for producing pain. ‘The natural tendency of pleasure is to its own 
augmentation and perpetuity. Pain, on the contrary, 1s self-destructive. _ 

Special provision is made in the oomen, me preventing pain from passing 
beyond a certain limit, and from enduring beyond a certain time. Pain, when 
it reaches a certain intensity, deadens the ibility of the sentient nerve; and 
when it lasts beyond a certain time it excites new actions in the organ affected, 
by which the organ is either restored to a sound state, or so changed in structure 
that its function is wholly abolished. But change of structure and abolition 
of function, if extensive and permanent, are incompatible with the continuance 
of life. If, then, the actions of the economy, excited by pain, fail to put an end 
to suffering, by restoring the diseased organ to a healthy state, they succee 
in putting an end to it by terminating life. Pain, therefore, cannot be s° 
severe and lasting as materially to preponderate over pleasure, without soon 
proving destructive to life. i 

The work has occasionally been spoken of as if it were a whole = 
in fact, however, one volume only is yet published. This completes 
the general view of Life; teaches us the primary elements of 
which the human body is eomposed ; exhibits in detail, with the 
assistance of a number of explanatory euts, its structure and its 
organs, and explains the manner in which they exereise their 
functions. The volume eloses with an account of the characters, 
properties, and circulation of the blood. In what order an 
at what length the other constituent parts of the body are 
to be treated hereafter,, we are not told, or in how many volumes 








icate, the sense of touch less acute, while the sense of taste immediately 
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views of man's capabilities of enjoym2nt, which are to follow the 
elaborate exposition of the system, 





THE PICTURE, AND THE PROSPEROUS MAN. 


Tuxse two tales have the interest which belongs to a good novel 
of the cireulating library genus. The probabilities in the conduct 
of the story are about the same; the lesser incidents, the charac- 
ters, and the manners, of a merit much superior. If the author 
possesses the faculty of observing events, he has not yet had the 
experience requisite to mature it, and fails in the means by which he 
advances his tale and brings about his catastrophe. But some of 
his by-scenes are truly though slightly touched; and he has at 
times a funny kind of humour, which raises a laugh, though the 
joke is not adapted to the person to whom he gives it. The life 
described is, for the most part, that of provincial gentry of an 
equivocal class,—not high fashionables, like Mrs. Gorz's people; 
not respectable and exclusive, though of an inferior grade, like 
those of Mr. Lister; but dashing folks, whose ease almost ex- 
ceeds freedom, and whose familiarity trenches close upon vulga- 
rity. The lord and his lady are not very truly done; for the hus- 
band has not been seen close enough to study, and in the conduct 
of his wife the writer has been speaking from scandalous reports : 
but Mr. Snfith, the toady, who visits where he can, and ekes out 
his meaus by his skill in betting, is a sketch from life, especially 
n the earlier scenes. 





NEW MUSIC. 
The Musical Library. Part XT. 


This excellent work proceeds well, and exhibits no symptom of decline 
or token of feebleness. The instrumental department contains a well- 
chosen selection of pieces, either written or adapted for the pianoforte, 
by Haypn, CLEMENTI, Ries, and HanDEL; and the vocal music is of 
great and varied excellence, comprising a charming song by Sronr, 
well set to English words; Mayer’s well-known duetto from 
Lodoviska, ** Parto—ti lascio,” and the beautiful solo from the Seasons, 
« Light and life in sadness languish.” ‘The English music consists of 
TRAVERS’s canzonet, “ Soft Cupid,” and the ballad which IncLEDON 
made so exclusively his own—* Sally in our alley.” The first of these 
forms an interesting link in the chain of English vocal harmony, and 
was one of the first essays at part-writing which preceded the birth of 
the modern glee. It is arranged in G (the original key being C) 
minor, for the convenience of treble voices; and, as in most similaz 
cases, suffers somewhat by the change. The accompaniment is, 
here, judiciously added ; for the contemporary compositions of this 
class (and they were but few) were all intended to be assisted by a 
keyed instrument. The editor, very properly, reprobates the omission 
of the last verse of the canzonet, which is the practice at the Ancient 
Concerts. This mutilation of Prior’s lively and elegant poem de- 
stroys its point and renders it unintelligible and absurd. But such is 
the vulgar and Gothic taste of titled Directors. Travers read the 
words of his author with a just sense of their spirit and beauty, and 
has given them musical expression with consummate felicity: the en- 
deavour of these persons is to rob them of both. 


Terzetto from BrETHOvEN’s Opera, Fidelio; arranged for the 


arp. 
Marche Fantastique for the Harp. 

These pieces are the production of Mr. M‘Korkett, of whose 
merits asa writer we have before had more than one occasion to give a 
favourable notice. The first is the trio “ Euch werde lohn,” one of 
the pieces in this opera which at once fastens itself on the hearer’s 
memory, never to quit it, and which, in its present form, will awaken a 
pleasing reminiscence of the original. The second is an agreeable 

arp exercise, 
Sinfonia in F Minor; arranged for two performers on the Piano- 
forte. By G. A, MACFARREN. 

This Sinfonia was performed at one of the British Concerts, and is 
thus presented in a condensed form to the public. It is commendable 
and meritorious in our juvenile writers to employ themselves in works 
of the highest class; it gives the habit of correct scoring, and implies 
industry and zeal. But the mistake is, that these compositions, instead 
of being regarded as what they are—inexperienced efforts—are thrust 
before the public as worthy their attention. If the misjudging kindness 
of friends have urged Mr. M‘Farren to send forth a Sinfonia occu- 
pying no less than fifty-one pages, he must be told plainly that his 
store of ideas and his general musical resources are not sufficient to 
warrant such a demand on the time and patience of his hearers. This 
composition shows sufficient talent to enable us to augur well of its 
author’s future productions; but he should remember the precept of 
Horack— 

“ Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, quam 


Viribus ; et versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri,’’ 





MR. E. TAYLOR'S LECTURES ON THE EARLY 
ENGLISH OPERA, 


WE have reserved our notice of this interesting course of Lectures, 
lately delivered at the London Institution, until their close, in order 
that we might give a more general and comprehensive review of them. 
Their design is one of a novel character; they treat of a portion of 
our national history which has up to the present time remained uncul- 
tivated, or been passed over with the slightest and most unsatisfactory 
notice. We may partly account for this fact from the deficiency of 
materials at the command of the historian; but we are left to wonder 
that the investigation of so interesting a field of inquiry should not 
have attracted attention, and induced a diligent research into the 
treasures it contains. Music is the only art amongst us in which 
merit and industry are rewarded by neglect : the works of our painters, 
poets, and sculptors, live in the admiration of their country, and she is 
justly proud to exhibit them as hers; but the compositions of our great 





masters—men of a genius equally great in their science—lie forgotten, 
their names even are strange to our ears, and the faded laurel of negleet 


is the only one which encircles their brows. It is, then, with great plea- 
sure that we hail this attempt to vindicate the claims of our country te 
its just rank in the annals of musical science, and to remove a little of 
the ignorance which veils its history. To noabler hands could the task 
have fallen. Mr. Taytor unites to a liberal education a thorough ag- 
quaintance with the science and history of music, a correct taste, and 
a mind richly stored with the history and poetry of his country, whieh 
enables him to estimate and compare justly the claims of the sister arts. 
His object in the present course of lectures is to present an historical 
survey of the origin and progress of the early English Opera; and 
with this view, he has collected from various sources—from the public 
and private libraries ef the Metropolis and of Oxford—a great deal of 
curious and interesting information illustrative of the early history of 
the stage, and the gradual introduction of music into dramatic repre- 
sentations. 

Mr. Taytonr satisfactorily, in our opinion, establishes the fact—an 
important one in a national point of view—of the native origin of the 
English Opera: he traces it to the early Masques of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, which in their turn arose out of the still ruder 
shows termed Moralities. The latter consisted in the personification 
of the deities of mythology, and of the passions, the virtues and 
vices, &c. represented in character, and frequently exhibited in street 
processions. The Masques, which grew out of these, gradually 
assumed a regular dramatic character; and by degrees, music, from 
being a mere appendage, became an integral part of the representations. 
In speaking of the Italian dramatic composers of this time, Mr. 
Tay tor selected as specimens, LANIERE and Frranosco, and drew a 
comparison between their compositions and those of Lawes and other 
contemporaries of the English school. It is curious to observe the 
rude attempts at melody in this age, when we consider the high culti- 
vation of her sister science, harmony. The one was in its infaney, 
while the other had attained its full growth and maturity. Still there 
is a simplicity in some of these airs, of which specimens were sung in 
illustration, which pleases, though without satisfying the ear. 

The production of Comus gave a new and higher character to the 
Masque; and in noticing it, Mr. Tavitor bestowed an eloquent and 
just tribute on the genius of our great poet. It is a subject of regret, 
that of all the music of Comus, written by Lawes, the friend of M1urow, 
only one_air remains tous. The words have been re-set by Dr. ARNE; 
but though, as Mr. Taytonr justly observed, the palm of musical excel- 
lence is due to ARNE, yet Lawes evinced a superior taste and judgment 
in the adaptation of the music to the poetry. The one adapted the 
words to the music, and sacrificed the poet to his own caprice; the other 
adapted his music to the words, and studied only to give effect to the 
intentions of Mr.Ton. 

During the Protectorate, the zeal of the Puritans abolished Cathedral 
music, and closed the Theatres. CroMwELt, however, did not take the 
lead in this spirit of bigotry: on the contrary, he did what he could to 
repress it; and of this Mr. TayLor mentioned several proofs, contrast- 
ing them in strong colours with the marked neglect and disgrace with 
which CHakLEs the Second, ‘ the patron of science,” treated the first 
musicians of this country,—importing from France and Italy men in 
every respect their inferiors, and lavishing on these exotics the sunshine 
of Court favour. 

The third lecture commenced with an account of the early Dramatic 
music of Italy, and the attempt made to revive the Greek tragedy ; 
and after establishing, we think, the fact of the original independence 
of the English Opera on that of Italy, Mr. Taytor proceeded to the 
history of the stage in the reign of Cuar.es the Second, and the alte- 
rations in SHAKSPEARE’s plays by Davenant and others. He then 
examined at length the various elena to the authorship of the music 
of Macbeth, concluding by giving the preference to MartHEWw Lock. It 
is a strong evidence, we may observe, of the excellence of this compo- 
sition, that no similar instance is on record of any dramatic music con- 
tinuing to be performed and retaining its popularity for above two cen- 
turies. Since the reign of James the First, music had been on the 
decline, and under the patronage of Cuarces the Second it had 
reached its lowest grade. Amidst this growing obscurity of the sci- 
ence, arose the genius of Purcett, and rescued from extinction the 
musical fame of England. In this great man appear preeminently 
concentrated all the brightest rays of genius: in regarding him, we 
must consider the rude state of the music of the Opera as he found 
it; and we shall then justly appreciate the efforts of his mind, which 
raised it to the pitch of excellence in which he left it. 

The three last lectures were devoted to a review of PurcELt’s dra- 
matic works, and to a notice of his personal character ; and in hearing 
many of the pieces selected for illustration from thirteen of his operas 
and other dramatic compositions, we confess to a feeling of shame at 
the new delight with which they inspired us. In fact, we had Purcell 
redivivus presented to us: for more than a century some of the pieces 
had actually lain dead, and never even been heard. No wonder then 
that their novelty surprised while their beauty delighted us: they arose 
into new existence, fresh and bright as ever, for theirs is an unfading 
bloom—the hand of Time passes over them, but leaves them un- 
touched; and this is the real test of all truly great works, and the post- 
humous reward of their authors. ; c 

Our limits will not permit us to devote more space to this subject : 
but in conclusion, we ought to notice the effective and beautiful man- 
ner in which the illustrations were sung. Mr. Turte presided at the 
pianoforte; and Messrs. Bettamy, Hawkins, Honncast1ez, Kine, 
Moxtey, and Master Hows, assisted the lecturer in the various selec- 
tions. The lectures were attended throughout by crowded audiences. 





MARYLEBONE LITERARY INSTITUTION, 
Tue Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution having become 
firmly established, is removed to more commodious premises, No. 17, 
Edward Street, Portman Square; where we attended, on Monday 
evening, a lecture on Steam-carriages, by Mr. ALEXANDER GORDON. 
The drawing-room floor of a roomy house is fitted up with benches, 
as a temporary theatre for lectures; and it was completely filled by a 
respectable and attentive audience. It would be superfluous to re~ 
capitulate the heads of a subject so often travelled over, especially ag 
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our object is to notice the Institution itself. Asa local library and 
reading-room, independent of the attraction of a weekly series of 
lectures by professors of high literary and scientific attainment, it 
merits the success which appears to have attended its progress. 

r. HEMMinG, the President, a most experienced practical chemist, 
lectures on Chemistry every Thursday evening; and among the Mon- 
day evening lecturers are Mr. ATHERSTONE, the poet, on Elocution ; 
Mr. Tuomas Puiirrs, on Singing; Mr. Harris, on Style; Mr. 
Joun Taytor, on Mineral Veins; Mr. BripcMan, on the Drama; 
and Professor VauGuay, on the Study of History. <A series of lectures 
on Natural Philosophy, by Dr. Larpner, is also announced. 

Each subscriber is privileged to bring a lady on lecture evenings ; 
thus extending some of the advantages of the Institution to the female 
members of a family. The utility of such societies is too obvious to 
need recommendation. No populous district should be without one: 
indeed, we doubt if there be, for we hear of them at Islington and 
Hackney, as well asin Leicester Square and Marylebone. 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

On our first visit to the Modern Paintings exhibiting at the Gallery of 
this Institution, which opened on Monday last, we let our eye wander 
at will over the array of painted visions; turning away from the less 
agreeable spots, and allowing it to rest only where some pleasing piece 
of effect or rich colouring, or, still better, where a beautiful transcript 
of nature in scenery or character, or an incident well portrayed, con- 
centrated the attention. The result. was a more pleasurable enjoy- 
ment and a favourable first impression; which in pictures, as well 
as persons, is no small matter. Certainly, if our modern artists do 
but rarely satisfy the mind, they gratify the outward senses more than 
any gn of painters in Europe; and to those who seek no deeper 
delight than entertainment for the éye—who lounge through a gallery 
of pictures, as in a garden of flowers, lingering before such as attract 
the most, just as one stops to look and smell a flower more sweet than 
the rest, and then pass on—an exhibition of modern pictures fresh from 
the easel, their burnished frames combining with the bright colours to 
excite the eye in the most agreeable manner, is one of the prime luxu- 
ries of the season. Nor will the more scrutinizing observer be unre- 
warded; though in proportion to the intellectuality of his view will 
his gratification be diminished in extent, while it is increased in in- 
tensity. We have viewed this display in both ways—have basked in 
the broad blaze of colour, and examined minutely its individual points 
of excellence. 

This year’s exhibition, as a whole, is below the average in point of 
merit; it has fewer works of the higher class than usual, and none in 
the highest—historical painting: but then, the mass of pictures dis- 


plays an increasing amount of executive skill, and a smaller quantity of 
those abortions which it is at once ludicrous and painful to see. 


We 
are here speaking only of those pictures presented for the first time; 
several, as is usual only at this exhibition, and some of the best, were 
shown at Somerset House last year. Of these, the principal are 
Hitton’s “ Editha and the Monks searching for the body of Harold” 
(473)—a masterly and powerful picture in many respects; ‘ Una 
entering the cottage of Corceca” (80)—one of the same painter's 
vag and poetical scenes from Spenser ; Parren’s ‘* Cymon and 

phigenia” (449); Bricas's “ Romeo and Juliet” (65) ; ‘+ A Nun 
taking her last embrace of her Parents,” by Uwrns (186); Woon’s 
portrait of the venerable Stothard (87), here called ‘“* The Librarian,” 
which office he held in the Royal Academy ; Cuartes LANDSEER’s 
“ Pamela” (91); Wurriterincron’s delightfully true and natural 
— of ** Harvest” (339); and SrepHanorr’s lively scene from 

‘igaro (477)—all of which were spoken of in our account ef the 
Academy Exhibition. 

Of the five hundred new pictures, we cannot number more than a 
score of successful attempts in design—that is, where some story is 
told dramatically ; the great majority are scenic pictures. This class 
of subjects suits best the genius of the British school, where every 
thing depends upon the general effect, and there is less need of detail, 
which exacts more knowledge, skill, and,labour, than our artists com- 
monly possess or care to bestow. Our climate and country, too, invite 
the pencil by the ever varying aspects under which the scenes of 
homely loveliness with which our island abounds appear to the painter’s 
eye. None of the modern schools can compare with the British in 
representations of external nature; and in no branch of art do our 
native artists evince more feeling and talent. But the superior intel- 
lect, skill, and labour, required to delineate characters and scenes in 
history, poetry, and romance, must ever place this class of pictures 
above mere imitations of inanimate nature, however true and beautiful. 
We have always nature to go to, and the best copy cannot but fall short of 
the original. Not so in scenes drawn from past events: here the painter 
embodies the shadowy creations of the poet, or revivifies the bygone events 
of history, and thus adds to our stock of ideas, bringing fleeting scenes 
before us ina permanent shape. Of the imaginative power and pic- 
torial talent requisite to delineate ideal or non-existent characters, to 
stamp them with the seal of truth, and present them under the influence 
of the passion of the moment, our artists possess comparatively but a 
small share. Genius such as this task requires, must always be rare ; 
but in the British School, unfortunately, the want of it is too sensibly 
felt; and, what is worse, such as there is too often fails in its develop- 
ment for want of more technic skill—a knowledge of the human figure 
and its anatomy, and the power to drawit. But the artists are not 
without their excuse: they complain of want of encouragement to de- 
vote time suflicient to attain the requisite degree of skill. ‘ We would 
_ more pictures of this class,” say they, “if there were any one to 

uy them.” There would be more weight in this argument, if there 
were more genius and skill displayed in their attempts. If there were 
a few more painters as complete masters of their craft as Epwin 
LanpDseEn, this excuse would hold good — supposing the ground 
of complaint existed, which we think it would not. Pictures of 
this class, whose execution is equal to their pretension, and their 
conception worthy of the subject, rarely want a purchaser; un- 
jess indeed they cover a space of canvas too large to be taken 
In by the eye in a moderate-sized room. Doubtless an increased 





demand would bring a larger and better supply, by tempting minds to 
pursue painting who seek readier and loftier paths to fame. - We are 
glad to hear, however, that public patronage of art—it is a vile term— 
is coming from quarters whence it was not looked for; while the old 
channels are becoming dammed up. It is a good evidence of a health- 
ful development of taste, when a plain country gentleman, with no 
pretensions to connoisseurship, nor reputation as a ‘ patron of art,” 
gives a celebrated painter a commission for a picture of an historical 
event—not for the painter’s name, but for the sake of the subject. 
Artists complain that the majority of persons, and even some of the 
professed “ patrons of art,” prefer to see reflected in the canvas some- 
thing of their own,—me and my dog, my house and grounds, my wife 
and children, my library or picture-gallery. And why not? Those 
who desire to see perpetuated scenes and faces familiar and dear to 
them, will next like to have others which are strange. The person 
who values a picture for its own or the subject's sake, has a far truer 
taste than one who prizes it for the name of the painter. It is this 
rage for names that diverts the golden stream from unfriended merit 
to swell the tide of fortune that waits on the popular idols. Bearing 
this in mind, we are careful to note the defective points of favourite 
artists, to counteract the baneful tendency of undiscriminating praise, 
and to bring out the modest promise of rising talent. Not that we 
would depreciate merit in the most exalted: we desire to do justice to 
good qualities wherever they are found. 

With this feeling, we cannot avoid adverting to the loud and general 
complaints of partiality on the part of the persons delegated by the 
Governors of this Institution to hang the pictures. We know what 
allowance is to be made for the complaints of disappointed artists; but 
we have seen flagrant instances of what, to use the mildest term, is in- 
sensibility to merit. We will only mention one striking example in the 
present exhibition. A cabinet picture of that class of which there are 
so few, ‘The Appointed Hour,” a subject from a Venetian MS., by 
T. R. Herserr (418), is placed, not only in the “‘ condemned cell ””—as 
the South room is called, from its deficiency of light—but in a corner 
where it has little light beyond that which the genius of the artist sheds 
over it. We do not mean to say it is a faultless picture; but it has no 
superior in the dramatic force with which the story is told, and the 
talent and skill evinced in the executive part. Thescene is in Venice: 
a girl is descending the steps of a house to meet her lover; he had 
been serenading her, but has just fallen by the hand of a bravo; the 
murdered youth lies weltering in his blood on the pavement, and the 
assassin has just gained the canal. The attitude in which the victim 
lies huddled up, as it were, is very characteristic ; the foreshortening 
and drawing of the figure are masterly ; the powerless hands, relaxed from 
their grasp of the lute, show how instantaneous and noiseless has been 
his death, and thus give probability to the unconsciousness of the lady. 
Her face might have beamed brighter with love and expectation, but 
her gay smiling look of security is quite sufficient to make us anticipate 
the horrible shock that awaits her. It is a painful subject; but such a 
picture deserved a first place in the exhibition, instead of being thrust 
as it is intoacorner. The “noble” and “honourable” Governors 
should look into these things. 

As regards juxta-position, of which artists say so much, occasional 
injury must be done to the effect of a picture by a more powerful being 
put beside a weak one, and a bright beside a dull painting; but a good 
picture, however low in tone, will always vindicate itself: it is not quan- 
tity or intensity, but purity, transparency, and harmony of colouring, 
that stands out the brightest. ‘TurNer’s wonderful picture of the 
“ Burning of the Houses of Lordsgand Commons” taken from the 
opposite bank of the River, throws into shade “ The Lute-player” 
(52), by Erry—a group of fair damsels at a window, attired and 
surrounded with drapery of the most gorgeous hues; but which look 
as if mud had been the vehicle of the pigment. The brilliancy of 
Turner's picture is not owing to the mere fiery hue: if there be 
any doubt of this, a glance at Cuaton’s picture of the same scene, 
taken from Parliament Street (273), will suffice. There is fire 
enough, but the pictures about suffer nothing ; the colouring is muddy 
and opaque. Turner’s picture transcends its neighbours as the sun 
eclipses the moon and stars. The burst of light in the body of flame, 
and the flood of fiery radiance that forms a luminous atmosphere 
around all the objects near, cannot be surpassed for truth as well as 
burning brightness. It calls to mind the same painter’s picture of the 
“ Fiery Furnace of Nebuchadnezzar.” The shower of sparks falling, 
the crowds on the river, the bridge and the shore, the vastness of the 
bridge, and the transparent whiteness which the light gave to the stone- 
work, and the breadth and colour of the river, are imitated to the 
reality. There is an effect of daylight in the picture, however, which 
is not counterbalanced by the gas-lamp in the foreground ; and as to 
the crowds, whether they are Christians or Pagans, fine ladies or coal- 
heavers, we eannot tell any more than the painter: they are too bad. 
The execution of the picture is curious: to look at it close, it appears 
a confused mass of daubs and streaks of colour; yet we are told the 
painter worked at it within a few inches of the canvas for hours toge- 
ther, without stepping back to see the effect. Turner seems to paint 
slovenlily—daubing, as one would say; yet what other painter pre- 
serves equal clearness of colour? Not that we like this scene-painting 
manner; we should prefer being able to look at a picture near as well 
as at a distance; but such a one as this we are content to look at in 
any way the artist chooses—with all its faults. 

But Turner’s picture is not the only one that * kills” its neigh- 
bours: one as opposite to it in tone, colour, execution, and subject, has 
equal power in attracting the eye in preference to those around it, 
though the transition from it to them is easier. We mean the “ Sleep- 
ing Bloodhound” (73), by Epwiy Lanpseer; a finer piece of paint- 
ing, and a more living imitation of nature, never was produced. by 
ancient or modern. For simplicity, truth amounting almost to illusion, 
power, and grandeur—for what is grandeur but ‘ greatness opposed to 
minuteness ?”—this picture is unrivalled. The limbs are asleep : 
there is no forced look of relief, no over-elaborate finish as in “ still- 
life” pictures; a defect which lessens the living look of his other 
picture, ‘* The Retriever ” (165)—a spaniel with a duck in his mouth : 
but the broad general effect:is united with the due degree of minuteness. 

Our space fails us. In resuming the subject, we shall notice the 
rest of the pictures under their respective classes. 
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THE ARMY. 


War-orrice, Feb. 13.—Ist Regt. of Drags,—Lieut. F. Moore to be Capt. by purchase‘ 
vice Petre, who retires: Cornet Hon. J. Vauneck to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Moore. 
8th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. H. Cholmeley to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ball, who 
retires; Cornet M. G. L. Meason to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cholmeley; W. N. 
Barry, Geut. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Meason. 24th Foot—Lieut. J. A. Lutman, 
from the 8lst Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Ewing, deceased; Ensign R. 
Travers, from the 77th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Farrant, promoted in the 8lst Foot. 
26th Foot—Lieut.-Col. M. Beresford, from the half-pay Unattached, to be Lieut.-Col, 
vice Sir R, Armstrong, who exchanges. 23th Foot—G. Hilliard, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Hales, who retires. 31st Foot—Lieut. G. A. F, Visct. Fordwich, from 
the half-pay of the New South Wales Veteran Companies, to be Lieut. vice Forrest, 
appointed to the 35th Foot. 32d Foot—Lieut, J, T, Hill to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Lindsay, who retires; Ensign S. B. Hayes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hill; W. 
Dillon, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hayes. 35th Foot—Lieut. C. Forrestt, 
from the 3lst Regt. to be Lieut, without purchase, vice Ramforth, promoted. 37th Foot 
—Lieut. T, Kiernander, from the half-pay of the 67th Foot, to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Kerr, promoted, 38th Foot-—Assist..Surg. T. Foss, from the 44th Foot, to 
be Assist.-Surg. vice Dempster, who exchanges. 44th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Dempster, 
M.D. from the 38th Foot, to be Assist-Surg. vice Foss, who exchanges. 48th Foot— 
Assist..Sarg. T. C, Gaulter, M.D.'from the 55th Foot, to be Assist,-Surg. vice Sinclair, 
who exchanges. 54th Foot—S, L. Horton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Fisher, who retires. 55th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J, H. Sinclair, M.D. from the 48th Foot, 
to be Assist.-Surg. vice Gaulter, who exchanges. 61st Foot—Ensign C. F. H. Mayne 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Finlay, who retires; and Percival C. Fenwick, Gent. to 
be Ensign by purchase, vice Mayne. 7ilst Foot—Ensign J. H.C. Robertson to be 
Adjutant, vice Cumming, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 77th Foot—G. J#Fulton, 
Gent. to be Ensign without purchase, vice Travers, Slst Foot—Ensign H. Farraut, 
trow the 24th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Lutman, promoted in the 24th 
Foot, 82d Foot—Lieut. G. Armstrong, from the half-pay of the 89th Foot, to be Lieut, 
vice T, Hadwin, who exchanges. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Feb. 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Gilby and Everingham, Uxbridge, grocers—Dawes and Scolefield junior, Dudley, 
brewers—Eyles and Manning, Melksham, brewers—Dixon and Co. Manchester, ca- 
lico-printers—Coates and Co. Oswaldtwisle, Lancashire, calico-printers—Jackson and 
Thornton, Huddersfield, tailors—Negus and Constable, Darlaston, Staffordshire, wire- 
drawers—Halliley and aud Co. Wigton, Cumberland, calico-printers—Holliday and 
Hodson, Farnsfield, Nottinghamshire, maltsters—Mottram and Mawhood, Oxford- 
street, lacemen—Jacques and Wagstaff, Barnsiey, dyers—T. and J. Booker, Everton, 
near Liverpool, brewers—T. and W.S. Barber, Welthamstow, bricklayers—T. and W, 
Smith, Fore-street, Lambeth, coal-merchants—Robson and Co, Liverpool, wholesale- 
grocers—Holmes and Gillott, Birmingham, patent button-manufacturers—James and 
Collins, Swansea, attornies—M,. and H. Butler, Liverpool, chemists—Lienau and 
Ficken, Dock-street, Rosemary Lane, sugar-refiners—J. and W. Tarbuck, Liverpool, 
dsapers—Haynes and Price, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, linendrapers— 
Swainson and Tripe, Nag’s Head Court, Gracechurch Street, ship-agents—Barcham 
aud Boulter, Mundesley, Norfolk, auctioneers—Cowley and Co. Walsall, gas-tube- 
manufacturers ; as far as regards J, Dixon and W. Hill—Tennant and Co. Liverpool, 
merchants; as far as regards E. Hughes—Campbell and Co, Newcastle-upon-T yne, 
rectifying-distillers; as far as regards Glenton—Glenton and Co, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, spirit-merchants — Richardson and Co. Poultry, attornies—Walker and Co. 
Manchester, manufacturers of drills. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 

Ledgard, Edward, of Mirfield, Yorkshire, seed-crusher. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Cairns, William, High Street, Whitechapel, sadler, to surrender Feb. 20, March 24: 
solicitor, Mr. Chester, Staple lnn; official assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane. 

Mulliner, Joseph Manning, Northampton, coachmaker, March 10, 24: solicitors, 
Mr. Cook, Northampton; and Messrs. Blakstock and Co, Temple. 

Okill, William, Liverpool, commission share-broker, Feb, 23, March 24; solicitors, 
Mr. Brabner, Liverpool; and Messrs. Blackstock and Co. Temple. 

Potter, Thomas, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer, Feb. 243, March 24: solicitors, 
Me. Brinton, Kidderminster ; and Mr. Dangerfield, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Smith, Anthony Harris, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer, Feb. 20, March 24: solicitors, 
Messrs. Amory and Coles, Throgmorton Street; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Ab- 
chureh Lane. 

Stirling, Robert, Poplar, brewer, Feb. 17, March 24: solicitors, Messrs. Gresham and 
Miller, Castle Street, Holborn; official assignee, Mr. Green, King’s Arms Yard. 

Weston, George, Nottingham, joiner, Feb, 24, March 24: solicitors, Mr. Wadsworth, 
Nottingham; and Mr. Capes, Gray’s Inn, 

Wetherell, Peter, Shouldham, Norfolk, grocer, Feb. 18, March 24: solicitors, Mr. 
Goodwin, King’s Lynn; and Mr. Sawyer, Staple Inn. 

Vilson, William, Leeds, linendraper, Feb. 16, March 14: solicitors, Mr. Soulby, 
Leeds; and Messrs. Wiglesworth and Ridsdale, Gray’s Inn Square. 

DIVIDENDS. 

March 2, Riddell, Stratford, innkeeper—March 3, Young, Fenchureh Street, sail- 
ker—March 3, Bunting, St. John Street, lapidary—March 9, Corpe, Limehouse, 
—March 5, Porter, Gower Street, surgeon--March 5, Dennis and Lambert, 
Upper Thames Street, wholesale-grocers—March 5, Warland, Steward Street, Spital- 
ficlds, silk manufacturer—March 4, Richards, Oxford Street, jeweller—March 4, Cooke, 
South Molton Street, tailor—March 5, Davies, Noble Street, Falcon Square, straw hat- 
manufacturer—March 5, Harris, Strand, hosier—March 4, Coles, Maids Moreton, 
Buckinghamshire, miller—Marvh 4, Harley, Clifton, Gloucestershire, merchant—Mareh 
3, Bratton, Drayton-in- Hales, Shropshire, tanuer—March 5, Coupland, Leek, Stafford- 
shire, money-scrivener—March 11, Bellamy, Haseley, Warwickshire, horse-dealer— 
March 4, Thomas and Hesketh, Chester, bankers-—March 5, Kinder, Manchester, 
clothier—March 11, Wood, Bristol, innkeeper. 

CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before March 3. 
te and Berger, Lime Street, merchants—Whittle, Wolverhampton, sadler—Bushell, 
Grace’s Alley, Wellclose Square, lineudraper—Lockwood junior, Huddersfield, woollen- 
cloth-manufacturer — Thorpe, Nottingham. wharfinger — Wright, High Street, St. 
Giles, bookseller—Bingley, Leeds, printer—Pope, Liverpool, shipbuilder—Plimpton, 
Finsbury Square, merchant. 























SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Donaldson, Hercules Lindsay, Dundee, stationer, Feb. 16, March 5. 
Rolland, James, Dunfermline, merchant, Feb, 17, March 3. 


Friday, February 18. 
a PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Ellis aud Bone, Ivy Lane, bookbinders—S,, W., and J. Pierce, Liverpool, corn- 
brokers—Saull and Co. Aldersgate Street, wine and brandy-merchants—Day and 
Patty, Poultry, patentees of the Eoloption— Routledge and Pearson, Buckabank, 
Cumberland, cotton-spinners— W. and J. Butt, Salthill, schoolmasters—Brewster and 
ffollins, Nottingham, mercers— Williams and Lomax, Manchester, merchants— Holmes 
and Copson, Grantham, hat-manufacturers—Webster and Bennett, Winterton, Lincoln- 
shire, surgeons —Pearson and Co. Wolverhampton, brass-founders—Johnson and Keene, 
Chertsey, Surry, drapers—Clayton and Moore, Uxbridge, linendrapers—E. and E, J. 
Horton, Furnival’s Inn, attornies—Parrey and Bailey, Leamington Priors, attornies— 
J. and P. J. Hurlock, St. Paul’s Churchyard, surgeons—Plaxton and Dames, Rupert 
Street, Goodman’s Fields, sugar refiners—Mills and Higgins, Oldham, coal-miners— 
Sloane and Co. Liverpool, hatters—Steffenoni and Walker, Holborn, cabinet-makers— 
Forrester and Co, Glasgow, silk-warehousemen, 

INSOLVENT. 
Cole, Robert, Basinghall Street, scrivener, Feb, 12. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Hauker, James Burrows, Montagu Street, Portman Square, plumber. 
Small, Alexander Duncan, Napsbury, Herefordshire, cattle-dealer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Argent, Frederick Shadrak, Fetter Lane, painter, to surrender Feb. 24, March 27: 
solicitors, Messrs. Allen and Nichol, Queen Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr, 
Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

, Brotherton, Thomas, Bradford Moor, Yorkshire, shopkeeper, Feb, 27, March 27: so- 
licitors, Messrs, Alexander, Halifax; and Mr. Emmett, New Inn. 

Ebers, John, Old Bond Street, bookseller, Feb. 27, March 27: solicitors, Messrs. 
Crowder and Maynard, Mansionhouse Place; official assignee, Mr, Cannan, Sambrook 








Edgson, William, Irchester, Northamptonshire, butcher, Feb. 27, March 23: solici- 
tors, Mr. Atkinson, Peterborough; and Messrs, Anderton and Scott, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. 

Humphrey, William, Taunton, chemist, March 13, 27: solicitors, Mr. Lyddon, Wel 
lington; and Messrs, Adlington, Bedford Row. . 

acnamara, William, H isditch, plumber, Feb. 23, March 27: solicitor, Mr. 
Hill, Rood Lane; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Copthall Buildings. 

Parr, Edward, Baldwin's Gardens, Gray’s Inn Lane, furviture-broker, Feb, 25, 
March 27: solicitor, Mr. Dignam, King Street, Holborn ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Rigbye, John Thomas, Tarlton, Lancashire, coal-merchant, March 9, 27: solicitors 
Mr. Johnson, St. Helen’s, Lancashire; and Messrs, Adlington and Co, Bedford Row, 

Watson, James, Tynemouth, painter, March 13, 27; solicitors, Mr, Lowrey, Pinner’s 
Hall Court, Broad Street. 





DIVIDENDS, 

March 9, Cooper, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, tailor—March 9, Roberts, James Street, 
Lisson Grove, victualler—March 9, Isaac, Topsham, shipowner—March 9, Lloyd, Har- 
ley Street, bookseller—March 6, Hind, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn, merchant— 
March 10, ;Wells, Nottingham, paper-dealer—March 6, Deeley, Birmingham, comb- 
maker— March 7, Davis, Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, clothier, 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be graated, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before March 6, 

Neve, Portsea, drap2r—Emberlin, Dedington, Oxfordshire, paper maker—Revett, 
Colchester, coach-proprietor— Powell, Southampton, tailor—Goadacre, Barnsley, York- 
shire, linen-manufacturer—Good, Bunhill Row, worsted-braid-maker—Allen, Clapton, 
Somersetshire, tanner—Ward, Manchester, merchant. 























PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Satur. | Monday.| Tuesday., Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
8 perCent.Consols....+.+ 92 92 92 92 92 92¢ 
Dittofor Account......+++ 92 923 92 924 924 92% 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 928 925 92% 924 924 92¢ 
34 per Cents Reduced..... 1003 1004 1004 100% 1003 100g 
New 3¢ per Cents...... oe 994 994 i 994 99} 994 99% 
Long Annuities........ ss 173 17% e178 17% 74 lv# 
BankStock,8perCt.....+.| 2234 223% 2234 2234 2234 2244 
{ndia Stock,104 p Ct......} &258¢ 259 259 2584 — 25e 
SouthSea Stock,3¢p.Cent.; —— — sam conan — —_ 
Exchequer Bilis,l4d.p.diem | 40 prem. 40 40 40 40 40 
{udia Bonds,24 per Cent, . |23 prem. 22 WD sfucd® of SH 21 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 


Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 964 {/Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.) —— 
Austrian ceccccccccee 5 — 104¢ Ditto, ces ne 6 — athe 
Belgian.....eees see FS 101% ||Mississippi (New)..... 6 — 110 
Brazilian. ...eceeeeeee FO 85} | Neapolitan of 1824....5 — 97 
Buenos Ayres......... 6 — 304 New York(payble.1845) 5 — 104 
Chillan’. ccicesisceces 6 — 44 | Ditto  (Dittol837)° 6 — 954 
Colombian of 1824....6 — 363 | Ohio...... sesceeeeees 6 — 113 
Danish. .......ccee+ et — 77+ i -’ennsylvania (pay1858) 5 — 10144 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 55g ||/Peruvian ..seeeseeeeee 6 = 29 
Ditto (Ditto)...5 — 102g ||Portuguese.....eee0e. 5 — | 91g 
French...sccosccseces 3 — J79L Oc. ||\Ditto, New ....seeeeee & — 924 
Ditto ..cesreseceeveee D LOSF.65e.,|Ditto ...esceeeeeeeree 6 — | 99 
Ditto, Bank Shares.... 1822f.40¢ Prussian......... eoeee 4 a 
Greek of 1825........05 — —— |/Russianof1822.......5 — | 109% 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — 1023 ||Ditio (Metallic) ......5 — | —— 
Mexican...ccccccecees FS 3L }|Spanish of 1821-2......5 — | 57 
DING. Soerceccees CO — 42 |Ditto, Scrip ....6...65 5 — | 4¢ pm 








SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ...+.... ‘| —— }/Commercial Docks ......... 








MIAHNO ccnck sb ece o be 00 ‘ } 125 Raat Taste :c'.5.6sstie se S00 000 Be 
Brazilian Imperial ... soe) B8¢ | London ..+eeeeeeeee oevcvegte 56 
British Lron .....+... esse] one St. Katharine ......eeeeeeeees 684 
Real del Moute (Unr -| 34 West India ............ veeee 94 
United Mexican ......4++ oowent 44 | ilibernian Joint Stock Bank ..|> —— 
Australian Agricultural.......-| 39 London and Westminster Bank 13 
Canada Company ...eesserseees | 434 || National Provincial Bank.... | 14 
GoneralSteam Nayigation.....!| —— ([/Provincial Bank oflreland....| 48 





GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 





as 8 8. Ss. s. f. s. Se 

Wheat, Red New36to 40| Rye, New...... 30..36] Maple....... 41... 42 | Oats, Feed. 20., 28 

INE cessesece 40..42| Barley, Stained 24.. 29 White ,.....-. 35 .. 38 Fine... 22... 28 
White, New.. 40 .. 44 Maiting...... 30... 33 Boilers,...... 38 ..40) Poland.. . 22 +. 2 

Fine .....06 .. 45... 48; Malt, Ordinary. 50 .. 58} Beans, Ticks... 34... 35; Fine... 24 .. 2% 

Superfine ...48..50| Fine........s00 58..61| Old...... .+++ 88.42] Potato... 25 ..26 
Qld cecevees 50 os 52; Peas, Hog .oe+0 3B... 40] Harrow....+6 » Of Fine... 27 «2 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
SMITHFIELD, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 
NewGarte ano Leapendaty,* SMITHFIELD.+ 
Beef ..ccccccseae 284d. to 33. Od, to Ss. dd. 2s. Gd. to 8s. 6d. to 4s, Od, 
6 3 4 


ee eeeeee 






Mutton... 4. 210 «. 8 2 oo SF Orr es 

Veal... oe 2 8 w« &£ 0 w 4 8 © 0 ec . & BS cot Gas 

Pork. ** 8 8 «of 8 4 ow 4 4 4 6 os 6 & 0c. eee 
) 0 6 





Lamb ....ccsece 0 0 ° 0 ase 0 O w 0 O . O 
* By the Carcase, per stone of 8lbs + Sinking the offal, perstone ofSlbs. 





HAY anv STRAW. (Perloadof 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SmMivrHFigLp. PorTMAN. 
Hay, Goodsescsceerconses 908, t01008 95s to 1098, ..... 85s. to 1008.. 
Inferior, 80 85 





106s, to 1085, 
0 0 




















































Court, Basinghall Street. 
Eccles, William, and Stalman, John, Hatton Garden, tailors, Feb. 26, March 27: 


| an ry Moor gmpmaag Chatham Place, Blackfriars ; official assignee, Mr, Goldsmid, 














. 75 .. 90 
ew 90 .. 100 Ow 0 BO - 90 weere O oe O 
Clover...... 85 .. 105 00 4. 108 70 oo OF -ccsce: Ok ca SOm 
Straw, Whea 36 4. 40 BS oe BG weeee SL oe 36 aieee BO o. 85 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN COALS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Wall’s End, Best ..,....perton 218.94, to@es, 
for the Week ending Feb, 10. . ececseee EMPATIO‘N.....000e00 16 0 ..19 8 
Wheat...sooee dls, Sd, | Ry€....ereeee - Bis, 7d. a 
Barley........ 32 9 } Beans, 36 2 SUGAR, 
Oats....eeeees 22 0 Peas .. -38 3 Muscovado (exclusive of duty) per cwt. Sls. 104. 
Aggregate Average of the last Six Weeks, whicb | Molasses ........sessessreeeereress 29s. to 254. 
> regulates Duty. ILLION 
Wheat........ 405, 10d. | Rye ...seosees S18. Gd, _BUL ON. 
Barley.....+-+ 31 10 Beans., a | Gold, Portugal, in Coin. peroz. Ol, 0s, 0d 
US Pe 21 41 Peas...ccseee. 839 10 vee. Foreign, in Bars. ee Fe 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week. | .... New Doubloons... 0 
Wheat,.....-. 463. 8d, YO seces 22s, 9d, | Silver, in Bars, Standard Oo 4 1g 
Barley...e.++5 15 4 Beans. ee 6 «ees New Dollars ..... sovee ©. O18 
Oat3.ccreeeese 15 8 Peas....eesees LL 0 METALS. 
FLOUR fron,in Bats..sesseeeees 6l.158.0d.t0 a 
. Tin, in Bars ...cocccocee @ @ ee 
Rows made, sssvervsssess.poronek £0060 £9 IGuickallver.s....,betthy © 8.0: coll Bee 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship..-- 30 +. 35 Copper, in Sheets... + a eee 
Norfolkand Stockton ...,.. wocsccccs 30 .. 33 Lend, Pig <ccccccchoceee 18.10: @ 100 1 OE 
BREAD,,..7}d the 4)b. Loafl ses. MilledorSheet., 1919 0 « 0 0 6 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 13s.0d.perdoz. Ste@l.cse cesesesereees 24 0 0 oo O o¢@ 
POTATOES. > OILS. 
Scotch Reds ...,..per ton 2, 03. 0d.to 2.105.0d, | Rape Oil...-ssseeeeeseeeeeeeeeseper tun es 
Kidneys (York) seveenee e . “s ] ue ° ned ‘ 
Middling .......-.per ton. - sriooe 11 11 
Ware crcccccccsccccccccee O OO ..0 0 O vorton 6 
HOPS. . 
tPockets..,..,,.percwt. 41.15#. .. 51, 12s. WOOL. 
Reine ee, 6 0. 0 | Blanket....sscsesseoreeeeees Perib. I1d.to 154 
Sussex Pockets.....c.cccee0e 4 10 «25 @ $Combing.. scocccee 16 = 3 
Superfine Ditto, sssegrerreeee 5 8 06 10 UPlamnelcrcerersceccesseccnveneveses AO om 





Wuitecnaree,, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





RIVATE TUTOR. A Married 
Clergyman for some years Tutor to a Nobleman, 
and'subsequently ———e SIX PUPILS into his House, 
‘&@ moderate distance from London, would be gled to fille 
Vacancy with a Geritleman’s Son, whore Heaith ot Edu- 
@ation may require more than common attention. Letters 
@Adremed tothe Reverend H. F. Mr. Sexnci’s Book. 
Winder, 77, Grosvenor Street, near Bond Street, 
London, will be forwarded to hire in the Country. 


ONTINE OF INDIA. 
Ati General Meeting of Subscribers to the Ton- 
tine of India, held at the office of the Assignee to the late 
firm of Crattenden, Mackillop, and Co. on Saturday, the 
ah instant, the eeeang Bensittton was pro by 
rr. gy Seppe by Mr. Ross, and carried unani- 
mously, “ in order to bring the affairs of the Insti- 
tution to as speedy a close as possible, it be re ded 
to the Subseribers at large to authorize the sale of the 
elaim on the late firm of Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co,” 
Subscribers are dingly led to authorize 
the sale of the said claim, amounting to 284,900 Sicca 
R tither by a direct communication of their assent 
tothe undersigned, or by the appointment of local proxies 

to vote in favour of the proposed measure. 

Calcutta, H, J. Lerenror, 
23d May 1834, 


Sec, Tontine of India. 
BENGAL 














PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 

Notice is hereby given, that on Ist January 1835, 
the Available Funds of the Sixth Class will be divided 
amongst Subscritiers or their Legal Representatives on 
preduction of the Original Certificate of Admission, ac- 
eompanied by an Affidavit in the following form, to be 
sworn to by an uninterested party, 

“TIT a. B. do hereby make oath and declare that, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, C. D. on whose life an 
interest is said to be held in a certain society or scheme 
enlled the Bengal Provident Society, Sixth Class, was 
alive at (a) on the first day of January in the 
ed our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 

ive, and thatthe said C. D. is, to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief, the person on whose life Certificate No. 
—- in the Bengal Provident Society, Sixth Class, was 
eriginally applied for and subscribed, As witness my 
hand at (b) this day of 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty- (d) A.B. 

Sworn before me at (b) this day of 

(c) E. RB.” 
a) Place of Residence. , 
b) Piace of Attestation. 
@) Signature of Magistrate or Justice of the Peace. 
a) Signature ef Deponent. 
he amount of Dividend is at present uncertain, but 
it will not fall short of 300 Rupeesa share, 

Notice is also given, that a Second Dividend of 180 
Rupees a share is now payable to Subscribersto the Third 
Class (who have established their right to the First Di- 
vidend) or to their duly coustituted representatives on 
production of the Original Certificate of Admission. 

Calcutta, 9th Aug. 1834, H, J. Lereuton, 

Secretary. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF. of PERSONS [IMPRISONED fer 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enetanp and WaLss. 
Established \'772. 
Presipent—The Eurl of ROMNEY. 
ViI0E-PRESIDENTS. 
Lord De Dunstaaville Sir F. Burdett, Bart.M.P. 
Lord Kenyon Charles Edwd.Pigou, Esq. 
Rt. Hon,SirR Peel, Bt.M.P. 
TreasvrER—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
Avp1rors—John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

Ata MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street, on Wednesday, the 4th day of February 1835, the 
cases of 73 Petitioners were considered, of which 45 were 
approved, 9 rejected, 13 inadmissible, and 6 deferred for 
inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held 7th January 1835, 99 Debtors, 
of whom 78 had wives and 294 childreu, have been dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales; the 
expense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 381/.7s.2d.; and the follow- 
ing. 















Benefactions received since the lest Report <£ s. 
George Bangley, Esq............... Gemanceced A. 2 2 
A Lady at Epsom ............ 2099.2 0lenc one sewce 2 0 
John Reeves, Esq...... 0.62. .4.0000- whe 2 
John Mills, Esq. .. 2 3 
GRE s wei vncd-0'6.08s oy 0 00 tecseccccceces 1 O 
John Hubbard junior, Esq....... nin gees croceed 1 0 
George Hammond, Esg....,...... Aaenehndenes 8.5 
William Edward Ward, Esq........... wcccevede 2 3 
Jeremiah Olive, Esq............0...005 Ob sbe ccee 10 10 
ff Saar COA recawstecerssegseces oe & 3 8 
John Mangles, Esq. .,............ peeseetacecth ca 0 
Robert Mitford, Esq....... havadedhesens is oA. 2 2 
The Earl of Rosebery.................... oA. & 5 
Weedon Dawes, Esq. ........ hSinenee bis vende A. 2 0 
Mr. Hanby, Treasurer of the Cholmondeley Cha- 
rities, Donation, per Treasurer........... 100 0 
Timothy Bevington, Esq. .........00..0.-eee cee 22 
William Brewster, Esq..........-..550008 6oxeec 5 0 
Walker Ferrand, Esq.... 2.0.0... .5..eeeceees A. 2 2 
Sir Augustine Fitzgerald, Bart................ 2 2 
W. O., per Messrs. Hammersley and Co.......... 5 0 
A. Z., nha PERE EE SVC WreE Tes 50) s Ces escens 5 0 
The Hon. P. H. Abbott, per Messrs, Drummond.A. 1 1 
Hi. C,, per ditto.............. Wan ate ves 4 begets, “S'S 
Miss Maria Calvert, per ditto............ eee See lee | 
Anonymous, per Messrs. Hoare and Co........... 5 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart.; Half Year's Dividend 
on 1,000/. Three per Cent. Consols, per ditto..., 15 0 
Mrs. Mary F, Crautord, per ditto............ esas, FO 10 
A Lady, per ditto ........ ona wali ccsoseccsece Ae 2 8 
The Hon. Mrs. Barnard. per ditto ...... corseseAe 2 BQ 
wg | Hugh Hoare, Esq., per ditto .. ducticcs eS 
The Rev. R. Moore, per ditto.................A. 5 0 
John Labouchere, Esq., per Messrs. Whitmore..A. 2 2 
Edmund Gouldsmith, Esq., per Messrs. Dorrien . 1 


_ 


Richard Godson, Esq........... ESR BH ae 

Benofactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers :——Messrs. Cocks, Dortien, Dram- 
monds, H » Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; 


and by the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, Strand, where 
the Books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
ert ae harity, and where the Society meet on the first 


TEAM to DUNDEE and PERTH, 
calling off Scarborough, Weathet permitting, those 
lendid Steam Shipsthe DUNDEEand THE PERTH, 
allowed to be the fastest in the World, each 1200'tons 
burden, and nes 6f 300 horse power, will sail from 
the entrance to the London Docks as ander :-—The Dun- 
dee, J, Wisnant, Commander, on Wednesday afternoon, 
next, Feb. 18,at 1o'Clock. The Perth, J. Stixx, Com- 
mander, on Weinesday morning Feb. 25, at 10 o'Clock, 
Berths secured and every information obtained at the 
offices, 61, Charing Cross; 6, King Street, Cheapside; 
and Downe’s Wharf, Lower East Smithfield. 
C.R, Corman, Agent and Wharfinger. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 11, LOMBARD STREET, at the Entrance of the 
Old Post Office, London, 
DIRECTORS, 
Joun Locn, Esq. Chairman. 
Rosert Mitrorp, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 





W.C. Brandram, Esq. James Morris, Esq. 
John W, Buckle, Esq. John G. Ravenshaw, Esq. 
William Copland, Esq. Robert Rickards, Esq. 


William D. Dowson, Esq. 
Sir T. H. Farquhar, Bart, 
Nicholas Garry, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 
George Lyall, Esq. John Tulloch, Esq. 
8. Marjoribanks, Esq. M.P. | James Tulloch, Esq. 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 

H. 8. Thornton, Esq. 


John Shore, Esq. 
A. H. Thomson, Esq. 


L. Loyd, Esq. 

A.W. Robarts, Esq. M.P. 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, the Bonuses on Po- 
licies in force at Christmas 1828 exceeded 1 per cent. 
per ann. upon the Sums insured, on an average of the 
different Ages. 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT, a Return of 10 per 
cent. was declared on the 4th of June, upon the Premiums 
received on Policies which had been in force Seven Years 
at Christmas 1833; and is now payable at this Office, or 
by the Country Agents; but if not applied for before the 
ist June 1835, will be forfeited. 

GEO. KEYS, Secretary. 


R. JAMES'S FEVER POWDER 
AND ANALEPTIC PILLS. MR. JAMES 
thinks it necessary to inform the Pablic that Messrs. 
Newberry, the late Agents of his grandfather, his father, 
and himself, are vending articles of their own composi- 
tion, under the name of Dr. James; that he has, in con- 
sequence, no further connexion with them, but has ap- 
pointed as his now sole Wholesale Agent, Mr. Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, Lon- 
don; of whom, and his sub-Agents, and indeed of all 
respectable Druggists, &c. the Public may procure the 
enuine Powder and Pills, authenticated by my signature 
(R. G.G. James) on the label affixed to each package, 
without which neither of these long-established Medicines 
can be depended upon as the genuine Preparation, 
OFT FELL THE DEW. 
A PARODY. 
T have seen that dew fall, 
I have seen that morn break, 
And the sun all resplendent 
In glory awake ; 
That sun cast a shadow, 
But the shade when I met 
T found was enrivalled 
By Warren’s Black Jet. 
ThisEasy-shiningand Brilliant Blacking,Preparedly 
ROBERT WARREN 30, Strand, London, 











AN IMPORTANT CONVERSATIONAL WORK. 

DE PORQUET’S POPULAR FRENCH WORK, 

E TRESOR de LECOLIER 
FRANCAIS; or the ART of TRANSLATING, 
at SIGHT, ENGLISH into FRENCH, 
By L. F, pz Porqvuert. 

ldth Edition. Price 3s. 6d. in fancy boards, or sheep. 

“ A system which communicates the art of thinking in 
French (which means the same thing as trauslating at 
sight) must be of incalculable advantage to the students 
of that tongue; the system of Mr, De Porquet fulfils thet 
promise.”—Glasgow Courter. 

F. De Porquer und Coorrr, School Booksellers and 
Stationers, 11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; and of 
all Booksellers, Of whom also may be had, the other 
Popular Works by the Same Author, 

«” This Edition of the above work has been carefully 
revised and re-stereotyped. 


NEW AND POPULAE NOVELS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ELWYN IN SEARCH OF A 





DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of “ Tales of the Moors.” 
THE TWO FRIENDS 


By the Countess of BLessineTon. 
“The great merit of the book is in the admirable 
truth and fidelity of its sketches ef life and character.— 
Examiner, 


III, 
THE MARDENS AND THE DAVENTRYS. 
By Miss Parpor. 
Author of “ Traits of Portugal.” 
3 vols. post 8vo, 
Just Reapy. 


IV, 
THE MAYOR OF WIND-GAP. 
By the O'Hara Faminy. 

“ Banim’s bar has lost none of its power: the stormiest 
passions and the broadest humour were never more 
strikingly displayed than in these volumes.—Monthly 
Repository. 


Vv. 
ANNE GRE Y. 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Edited by the Author of “ Granby.” 
“ We would use our best exertions to cause the uni- 
versal perusal of this true picture of respectable Eng: 
lish life.”—Metropolitan, 


JACOB FAITHFUL 
Tn 3 vols. post @vo, 
By the Author of “ Peter Simple.” 
“Captain Marryat seems to us to stand alone amongst 
the writers of his ceutury in the power of presenting 
as it is.”’-—Spectator. 





yinevery month. Josern Lunw, Secretary. 


Saunpers and Oruex, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 
On the 28th inst. with many Cuts, Price 5s. 

RCANA OF SCIENCE, AND 

ANNUAL Register of the Useful Arts, for 1835: 
including the most Important Scientific Inventions and 
Discov of the _— year, and several Huntred New 
Facts in Mechanies, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, 
Gevlogy, Meteorology, Rural E y, and Miscell 
ous Arts. Abridged from the Scientific Journals and 
Transactions of Public Societies. 
The Mirror, Vol. XXIV. Price 5s, 62. boards. 

Printed for John Limbird, 143, Strand. 


GRIFFIN'S BOOK OF TRADES. 

In 1 vol. printed uniform with Parley's Tales about 
Europe, Re. embellished with many fine Engravings 

on Wood and Steel, Price only 6s. cloth boards, 

RIFFIN'S BOOK OF TRADES ; 
Or, Circle of the Useful Arts. 

The Design of this popular work is to present an ac- 

count of those arts by which the various wants of civilized 

society are supplied. 

Glasgow: Printed for R. Griffin and Co.; Thomas 

Tegg and Son, Cheapside, London ; and may be procured, 

by order, from every other Bookseller in the United 

Kingdom. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
Tn 1 vol. duodecimo, embellished with 33 Wood-Cuts, 
Price 5s. boards, 
OMESTIC LIFE IN ENGLAND, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with 

Notices of Origins, Inventions, and Modern Improve- 
ments, in the Social Arts. 
‘, No money is better spent than what is laid out for 
domestic satisfaction.”—Jounson. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73, Cheap- 
side; R. Griffin and Co, Glasgow; Tegg, Wise, and Co. 
Dablin ; and may be procured, by order, from every other 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, DIAMOND EDITION® 
In 1 very small vol. Price 2s. 6d. bound in embossed roan’ 
rinted with a beautiful diamond type, 
Joux SONS POCKET DICTI- 
ONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

equally improved by an augmentation of some Thousand 
Words and Technical Terms; subjoined is a Concise 
Classical Mythology; a List of Men of Learning and 
Genius ; Phrases from Various Languages ; and Transla- 
tiousfof the Mottos of the Nobility, &c, 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheap- 
side; and may be procured, by order, from every other 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 


NEW EDITION OF DR. GREGORY’S PRACTICE 
OF MEDICINE. 
On 4th of February was Published, in a thick 8vo. vol. 
the Fourth Edition, revised, altered, and enlarged, 
LEMENTS of the THEORY and 
PRACTICE of MEDICINE; designed for the 
Use of Students aud Junior Practitioners. 
By George Gregory, M.D. 

Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, in Lon- 
don; Physician to the Small-pox and Vaccination. 
Hospital ; and Consulting Physician to the St.George’s 
and St. James's General Dispensary. 

Fourth Edition, enlarged, revised, and much improved. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row, 























February 21st will be Published, in one thick 8vo. vol. 
with upwards of 30 Engravings, 15s. bound in cloth, 


ISTORY OF THE COTTON 

: MANUFACTURE IN GREAT BRITAIN; 
with a Notice of its Early History in the East, and in all 
the Quarters of the Globe; a Description of the great 
Mechanical Inventions which have caused its unexampled 
extension in Britain; and a View of the Present State of 
the Manufacture, and the Condition of the Classes en- 
gaged in its several Departments. 

By Edward Baines junior, Esq. 

Embellished and illustrated with Portraits of Inventors, 
Drawings of Machinery, &c. 

“ A book which is not only of infinite value to those 
who are engaged in the manufacture of which it treats, 
aud those who especially devote their attention to the po- 
litical economy and commercial affairs of Great Britain, 
but is also highly interesting to the general reader.”— 
Morning Chronicle, Feb, 12, 1835. 

London : Fisher, Son, and Co.; Wakeman, Dublin ; 
Oliphant, Edinburgh; Griffin, and Rutherglen and Co, 
Glasgow. 





Just Published, 
OUTER’'S IMPROVED SERIES OF 
CATECHISMS, 

By C. Irvine. LL.D. F.A.S.; Dr. Buspy; the Rev. 
T. Crank; J.G. Gorton; C. Mackenzie; Joun Tipp 
Prarr, Esq.; Professor Maveuam, &c. Price 9d. each 
sewed, or 1s. bound. 

*,* To render these Catechisms every way deserving: 
the very extensive patronage they have received, no ex- 
pense will be spared in the revision and improvement of 
each and every edition ;—many of the present editions 
are nearly double the size of the former, without any ad- 
vance of price, and they have from time to time been re- 
vised and improved by men of the first eminence in 
Science and |.iteratare. 

The proprietor can now, without fear of competition, 
offer them to the public as the Best and cuzapEsT pub- 
licatious of the day. 

THE CATECHISM OF CHEMISTRY, exhibiting 
a concise View of the present state of the Science, 
new edition. By W. weagham, Esq., Lecturer on Che- 
mistry at the Gallery of Practical Sciezce, Adelaide 
Street, and at the Charing Cross Hospital. 

Published at the Scnoot Lisrary, 73, St. Paul's, 

where the following may also may be had, viz. 
Geography of England & Wales. | General Geography. 
History of Ireland. Jewish Antiquities. 
Geography of Ireland, Classical Biography. 


History of Scotland, Astronomy. 
Geography of Scotland. Botany. 

History of France. British Constitation 
Geography of France. English Grammar. 


French Grammar. - 
Italian Grammar. 
Knowledge. 


History of Greece. 
Antiquities of Greece, 
Hi of Rome. 





Antiquities of Rome. Music. 
istory. trary 
Universal History. Natural Philosophy. 





*,* The whole, in four thick volumes, neatly bound, 24s, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





THE TWENTY-EIGHTH REGIMENT. 
In 1 vol, 8vo. Price 9s. cloth lettered, - 
ARRATIVE OF THE SERVICES 
OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH REGIMENT, 
After their Return from in 1808. 
By Lieut.-Col. ell. 
Formerly Major in that Co 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London: and 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh, 


TACITUS WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
3 vols. small 8vo, 24s, boards, 
ee gh OPERA, Brorttser’s Text; 
with his Explanatory Notes translated into English, 
As Edited by A.J. Vatry, M.A. 
This is the only Edition of Tacitus published with 
English Notes, 
Printed and Pablished by A. J. Vaurr, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Twelfth Edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
REEK GRAMMAR; with Notes for 
those who have made some progress in the Lan- 
guage. By R. Vary, D.D. F.A.S. 
2, DELECTUS SENTENTIARUM GRECARUM., 
cum ose uliset Lexico, By the Same, Eleventh Edition. 
4s. 12mo. 

3. SECOND -GREEK DELECTUS; or, NEW 
ANALECTA MINORA; with English Notes, and a 
Greek aud English Lexicon. By the Rev. F. Vaury, 
Master of Reading School. Second Edition, Sve. 9s. 6d. 

4. THIRD GREEK DELECTUS; or, NEW ANA- 
LECTA MAJORA; with English Notes. By the Same. 
Intended to be used after the “ Second Greek Delectus,”’ 

Part I. PROSE, Price 8s. 6d. bd. contains Selections 
from Herodotus, Xenophon, Isecrates, Plato; Demosthenes, 
Lysias, Thucydides, Longinus, and Theophrastus, 

Part Il. POETRY, Price 9s. 6d. bd. contains Selections 
from Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius Rhodius, Theocritus, 
Pindar, Euripides, Sophocles, Hschylus, Aristophanes, &c. 

N.B. The two Parts may be had in one vol. 15s. 6d. bd, 

5. NOVUM TESTAMENTUM, GRACE, KNAPPII. 
Crown 8vo. large type, 6s. bds. or 6s. 6d. bound. 

6. HOMER’S ILIAD, with English Notes and Ques- 
tions to the First Eight Books. By the Rev, E. Vatry, 
B.D. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

7. HOMER’S ILIAD, Text of Heyne. Fifth Edition, 
8vo. 6s, 6d. 

Printed by A.J. Vary; and Sold by all Booksellers, 

*,* Ask for VALpy’s Editions, 


Just Published, in 4to, with 25 Plates, Price als. 6d. 


in cloth, 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
NERVES OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
By Joseph Swan, 
By the Same Author, 

TREATISE on DISEASES and INJURIES of the 
NERVES. 8vo. New Edit. very considerably enlarged, 
with 10 Plates, 14s, 

DEMONSTRATION of the NERVES of the HU- 
MAN BODY; founded on the Subjects of the Collegial 
Prizes for 1825 and 1828, adjudged by the Royal College 
of Surgeons. Complete in Four Parts, imperial folio, 
containing Fifty Engravings. Price 14/. half-bound in 
russia, 

NEW METHOD of MAKING DRIED ANA- 
TOMICAL PREPARATIONS, 8vo, 3d Edit, en- 
larged, 5s. 

INQUIRY into the ACTION of MERCURY on 
the LIVING BODY. 8vo. 2d Edit. 4s. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, 
and Longman. 














Now Ready, the Cheap and Embellished Edition of 


N R. BULWER’S PELHAM, 


Forming the commencement of the new and se- 
lect Collection of “Cotsurn’s Mopern Noveuists,” 
publishing Monthly on the plan of the Waverley Novels. 


The First and Second Parts of the new and cheaper 
Edition of 
SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S MEMOIRS OF 
IRELAND, 
To be completed in Six Parts (Price 8s. per Part), with all 
the Forty Portraits, and other Embellishments of the 
original expensive Edition. 


I. 

The Eighth Part, completing the Second Volume, of 
MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE COMMONERS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 

A Companion to the Pecrage and Baronetage ; with the 
Arms and a Portrait of E. J. Littleton, Esq., M.P. 


The new and cheaper Cdition of the 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DAVID 
GARRICK. 
Comprising upwards of 2,000 Letters from the most 
Eminent Persons of his time. 

Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley ; agents 
for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; for 
Ireland, Mr. J. Cumming, Dublin. 


; TORY MISRULE! 
Third Edit. now Ready, Price 3s. 6@. with the “Crisis,” 
and complete Characteristic List of the Anti-Reform 


Ministry, an 
“THE BLACK 





PPENDIX TO 


BOOK,” comprising—1l. Principles and Practices 
of the Reform Ministry—2. Relative Importance of the 
Agricultural and Commercial Classes—3. The Church 
and the Dissenters—4. Working of the Excise Laws—5. 
Poor Laws Amendment Act, and Lord Brougham’s 
Speech—6. Catastrophe of the House of Lords—7. Cha- 
Tacter and Composition of the Reform Parliament—8, 
Dissolution and Character of the Reform Ministry—9. 


he Duke and the Tories-—10. General Election—11. . 


Tables of Ecclesiastical and Election Statisties, &c. with 
Corrections of Former Editions of the Black Book, 
“ A manual which ought to be in the hands of every 
reformer at this crisis.’—Morning Chronicle. 
Iso, in 1 large vol. with Portraits of the Reform Mi- 
nistry, Price 18s,or with the Appendix, bound in black 
eloth, 21s. 
THE BLACK BOOK 
Of Abuses in Church, State, Courts of Law, Corpora- 
tious, aud Public Companies. No Parliamentary Candi- 
dite or Elector ought to be withoutthis important volume 
at the existing crisis; it being a complete picture of the 
System of Tory misrule and eorruption, which it is now 
sought to 


‘to perpetuate. 
Published -hy Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


‘ to the existing stock of knowledge, 





This Day is Published, 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, 128. Contents. 
1. Life and Poents of the Rev. George Crabbe. 
2. The Ancient and Modern Nubians, 
3. Carrington’s Poems. 
4. Col. Flinter’s Accourit of Puerto Rico. 
5. On the Frequency of Shipwrecks. 
6, Glassford's Lyrical Transiations, 
7. The British Scientific Association. 
8. Burnes’s Travels into Bokhara, 
9. The Universities and the Dissenters. 
10. On Steam Navigation to India. 
11. Irish Church —Church Property + Frish Catholie 
Clergy. 
Postscript réspecting a recent Pamphlet. 
London; Lonemawn and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C, 
Buacx, 


NEW WORKS, NEARLY READY. 
PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK 


of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq. 2 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. I. 4 

A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Illustrated by tpwards of Ninety Engravings by Moses, 
Shaw, Le Keux, and Basley, from Drawings made by the 
Author, Royal 80. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. Price Li. Lis, 6d. 


. boards, 
HE MANUSCRIPTS of ERDELY 
A Romance. By George Stephens, Esq. 

“ Exquisitely pathettc."—Sundry Times. 

“ Rare union of great learning, with a sparkling ima- 
gination.”—Courier. 

“ Full of excitement.”’— Trwe Sun. 

“ Without a parallel in the wide range of novels and 
romances.”’"— Athen@um. 

“ Au origitial turn of genius. The styte terse, logical, 
and eloquent,”"— Morning Advertiser, 

“ Great power and beauty,”— Observer. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Now Ready, 2 vols 8vo. Price 2ls. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 
[| = tare IN 1834, 
By H. D. Inglis, 
Author of “ Spain in 1830,” &e. 
“ Written in an honest and impartial spirit."—Zadin= 


burgh Review. 
Also, Just Ready, 

By the Same Author, Second and Cheaper Edition, 

1 vol. post Svo. with Hlustrations and » 12s. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS; JERSEY 
GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, &c. 

“ An elegant guide to these islands.” —Spectator, 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 








By the late Thomas Hope, Esq, Author of “ Anastasius,” 
Ill. 


EGYPT and THEBES from Observations during a 
Residence of mote than Twelve Years in Egypt and 
among the Ruinsof Thebes. With Illustrations, 8vo. 

By J.G. — Esq. 
1 


A VISIT TO ICELAND, in the SUMMER of 1824. 
With Numerous Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. 
By John Barrow junior, Author of “ Excursions to the 
North a al 


THE SACRED SCRIPTURES ILLUSTRATED 
from the CUSTOMS, MANNERS, RITES, SUPER- 
STITIONS, TRADITIONS, FORMS OF SPEECH, 
CLIMATE, WORKS of ART, and LITERATURE of 
the HINDOOS, by Obervatjons made during a RESI- 
DENCE in the EAST of NEARLY FOURTEEN 
YEARS. 8vo. By the Rev. Joseph Roberts junior. 


VI. 

On the CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
A NEW EDITION, most carefully revised, particu- 
larly with the view of simplifying the work, and render- 
ing it intelligible to unscientic readers, with numerous 

illustrative Wood-cuts. Foolscap, 8vo. 

By Mary Somerville. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Recently Published, in One Volume 8vo. pp. 344, 
rice 10s. 6d. 


HE PHYSIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY, 
and TREATMENT of ASPEHYXTA. 
Including Suspended Animation in New Born Children 

—and from Drowning — Hanging — Wounds of the 

Chest—Mechanical Obstructions of the Air Passages 

—Respiration of Gases—Death from Cold, &c. &c, 

By James Puitries Kay, M.D. 
Formerly President of the Royal Medical Society, 
Edinburgh, &c. &c. 

“ We must content ourselves with recommending most 
strougly to his (the reader’s) perusal, not only these chap- 
ters, but also the whole work, as one containing a vast mass 
of information on most interesting subjects, and also as an 
example of a calm and very philosophic discussion of 
some very difficult physiological points. Such works 
should be pernsed by medical men with a twofold object : 
first, as giving a practical lesson in the art of reasoning ; 
and, secondly, from the increase which they may afford 


“ The letter prefixed to this work, and addressed to the 
Duke of Northumberland, as President of the Humane 
Society, contains a useful abstract of all that is con- 
nected with the pathology and treatment of the Asphyx- 
iated. It ought to be printed in a cheap and separate 
form, and circulated far and wide throughout the country. 

“ We take leave of Dr. Kay’s work, not without some 
regret. We would we could always insure ourselves so 
agreeable a task in the business of reviewing, as that we 
have had with this book. We trust this is not the only 
subject on which the talented author means to make his 
views and researches public; however that may be, we 
conceive he has done enough to entitle him to the warm- 
est praise of his contemporaries, and to secure for himself 
a fame of no short duration,”— Medical Quarterly Review, 
Oct. 1834, p. 57. 

“ Dr, Kay has acquitted himself with great ability ; 
he shows a very extensive knowledge of his subject. We 
have here the result of several years’ close research and 
experimental inquiry ; and the volume may be considered 
as a summary of the author’s matured opinions regarding 
several pointe of deep interest and importance, which he 
has on former occasions discussed,” — London Medical 
Gazette. 

« This book abounds with valuable suggestions regard- 
ing those methods; and we cannot but recommend it 
strongly to the attention of practitioners.”’— Ibid. 

“ A work of the highest character and importance ; the 
most complete monograph we possess on that interesting 
subject. We are glad to observe that in the latest werk 
on Physiology published in this country, and in the most 
recent essay on Asphyxia* which has appeared on the 
Continent, these experiments are referred to, und their 
validity acknowledged.” —Liverp:ol MedicatJournal, 

“We cannot close our remarks on Dr. Kay’s work 
without congratulating our professional brethren in this 
district on the important addition to medical bibliography, 
which has been made by one of their members.”’-—Liver- 
pool Medical Zournal, June, 1834. 

“Into the consideration of these subjects, our limits 
will not permit us to enter at length, and we must intreat 
our readers, who are curious, to consult the volume for 
themselves. It is evident that Dr. Kay has studied the 
subject with much attention; and we think that he hws 
been usefully employed in diverting the attention of 
physiologists and pathologists to a point in the theory of 
Asphyxia, evidently too much overlooked, and which is 
certainly of no small moment in regulating the nature 
and choice of the meaus to be adopted for effecting re- 
suscitation.” — Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
CXX. July 1834, p. 222. 

* Alison’s Outlines of Physiology, &c. 1833. 
Berard Dict. de Medicine, 2d Edit. 1833, Art. Asphyxie. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 





Longmau ; aud Bancks and Co, Manchester. 


A New Edition, comprising all the Alterations produced 
by the New Poor Law Act, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 


POPULAR. DICTIONARY OF 
PAROCHIAL LAW AND TAXATION, and of 
the Duties of Parish Officers, 
By J. H. Brady. 
Revised by James N. Mahon, Barrister-at-Law. 
By the Same Autbors, 

THE PARISH OFFICER’S LEGAL ADVISER ; 
or, an Authentic Guide to Churchwardens, Overseers, and 
other Parochial Authorities. By J. H. Brady. 

Revised by J. N. Mahon, Barrister-at-Law. 

A New Edition, amended according to the latest altera- 
tion of law, 12mo. Price 4s, 

Whittaker und Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


THE MILLION OF FACTS. : 
This Day is Published, 12s. bound, a New Edition, printed: 
in a clear nonpareil se in 1100 close columns, 


MILLION OF FACTS, CORRECT 
DATA, AND ELEMENTARY CONSTANTS, 
in all the Sciences, and on all Subjects of Study and 
Practice, revised to January, 1835. 
By Sir Richard Phillips. 

Besides its own manifold and constant uses as a Book 
of Reference, this Volume serves.as a cheap and conve- 
nient Supplement to all Cyclopedias, by its d d 
notices of the most recent discoveries and determinations, 
thereby conferring living character on costly series which 
time had rendered obsolete. 

Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper; and to be 
aa of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom and Co- 

jonies, 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS FOR YOUNG 
PERSONS. 


HE ABBE GAULTIER'S -COM- 

PLETE COURSE of GEOGRAPHY, by 

means of [nstructive Games; embracing Simple Geo- 

graphy, a Concise Treatise on the Artifical Sphere, and a 

Geographical Game, illustrative of Ancient and Modern 

History. One vol. folio, with 15 Maps, Price 1. ls, 
Also a Set of Counters to the Same, Price 10s. 6a. 

2. FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY. By the Abbé Gaul- 
tier. With coloured Maps, Price 3s. Fifth Edit. That 
portion of the larger work which is necessary to be com- 
mitted to memory is here printed in a smaller form, and 
accommodated to the use of the youngest pupil. 

3. ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; divided into Short 
Lessons, in the form of Question and Answer. By the 
Abbé Langlet du Fresnoy. Second Edit. invproved ; 
bound in cloth, with a coloured Map, Price 2s. 64. 

Also, Just Published, a New Edit. with numerous En- 
gravings, Price 3s.; half-bound, ls. 

ENGLISH HISTORY MADE EASY, on a popular 
plan, with the Addition of 600 Questions relating to the 
Principal Events in the History of England. On the 
plan of the Abbe Gaultier. 

John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


In Monthly Volumes, with Splendid Illustrations. 
COWPER’S WORKS WITH LIFE BY SOUTHEY. 
Shortly will be Published, in Volumes of the size and 

appearance of Scott, Byron, Crabbe, and Edgeworth. 

Price 5s. each, 

OWPERS WORKS, including his 
TRANSLATIONS and CORRESPONDENCE; 
carefully Revised, Collated, and Edited 
By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. 

With an interesting t.ife of the Poet, and Memoirs of 
Newton of Olney, and Madame Guion, by the Editer ; 
together with Biographical Notices of many of the 
Author’s personal friends and correspondents. 

*,* The Work will be printed in the best manner by 
Whittingham, on the finest paper, and ornamented by 
exquisite Plates from drawings of scenery taken on the 
spot, expressly for this Edition, and engraved by the first 
Artists; it will contain Portraits also, from the best 
Originals, of many of, Cowper's friends and counexious, in 
addition to the usual embellishments. 

The Publishers hope that this First Complete Edition 
of the Works of Cowper, undertaken by such an Editor, 
and possessing of all the attractions that the high state 
of the arts can give its exterior, will be received with in- 
terest by all classes of readers. 

London; Baldwin aud Cradock. 




















R. BAILLIE’S APERIENT SODA 
PILLS.—These Pills were generally prescribed by 
the late Dr. Baillie during his long practical experience, 
and found more beneficial than any other Aperient Pill 
in all cases of Bile and Indigestion. They possess an 
exhilarating and tonic property, and are exceedingly mild 
in their aperient operation, giving a strength and tone fo 
the lost energies of the stomach, and correcting the acidities 
of the bowels. ‘Those complaints also to which Females 
are so subject, will all receive the greatest benefit by a 
due perseverance in the use of these Pills, which are ar- 
ranged to the peculiarities of both sexes, requiring no 
alteration of diet, or confinement within doors, Prepared 
and suld, wholesale ard retail, in Boxes at Qs. each, duty 
incluted. by Henny Carrer (sole Proprietor), No 11, 
King Wi liam Street, Charing Cross, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





In 3 vols. 8vo, 
EN R UDODOC K. 
By the Author of “ Waltzburg.” 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


A N Se we 
or, Traditions of the Most Ancient Times, 
By William Howitt, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Preparing for Publication, 
HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
COMPANION for 1835, and will be Ready pre- 
vious to the Opening of the New Parliament. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Iu 2 vols, 8vo. 
HE EXILE OF ERIN; 
or, The Sorrows of a Bashful Irishman. 
“ All men have their foibles; mine is too much mo- 
desty.”—Good-Natured Man. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 


Just Published, 8vo. Price ls. 6d. sewed, 
N ADDRESS to the CURATES of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND, on the SUBJECT 
of CHURCH REFORM, od 
By a Clergyman of the Establishment. 
Norwich: J. Fletcher; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
London. 


In 6 vols. Price 30s. cloth, 
URIOSITIES . OF * LITERATURE 
By I. D’Israeli, Esq. | 
“The most interesting and judiciowsly-chosen collec- 
tion of anecdotes connected with political and literary 
history in any language.”— Times. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 








In2 vols, 8yo. 

















Tilustrated by 128 Vignettes, from Designs by SToTHaRD 
and Turner. On the Ist March will be Published, 


Price 4s. Part I. of the 
WORKS OF 


OETICAL 
SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Comprising the “ Pleasures of Memory,” “ Human Life,” 
“Italy,” &c. To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, 
E. Moxon, Dover Street ; and T, Cavett, Strand, 


L M AN A C K S 
Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY. 
THE COMPANY being desirous of rendering their 
Almauacks as complete as possible, have directed to be 
rinted, Lists of the Present Ministry and of the New 
Paritament, ofssizes adapted to such of their Almanacks 
as contain those Lists. Price TWOPENCE, 
Stationers’ Hall, Feb. 13, 


| ada a QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
The Public are respectfully informed that No, 
XXIX. of the FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW 
will be ready for delivery on the 14th of March, 
Advertisements and Stitching Bills are requested to be 
forwarded by the end of the first week in March. 
Orders and Communications received as usual at No. 30, 
Soho Square. 
Feb. 7th, 1835. 
LORD DURHAM. In octavo. 
PEECHES of the EARL of DUR- 
HAM on REFORM of PARLIAMENT. in 
1822, 1831, 1832, and 1833. Price 4s. boards. 
SPEECHES of the Earl of DURHAM delivered at 
Public Meetings in SCOTLAND and NEWCASTLE in 
1834. Price Js, 6d. or 8s, per dozen. 
James Ridgway aud Sons, Piccadilly, and all Book- 
sellers. 








In post 8vo. Price 8s. 
ECTURES on the USES of the 
ATMOSPHERE, HABITATIONS, BATHS, 
CLOTHING, CLIMATE, EXERCISE, FOODS, 
DRINKS, &e. in the Treatment and Prevention of 
Disease. By Alexander Kilgour, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman and 
Co. London. 





fJust Published, 8d Edit. roval 12mo. 7s, 6d. boards, 
HE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSI- 
OLOGY applied to the PRESERVATION of 
HEALTH, and to the Improvement of Physical and 
Mental Edfication. 
By Andrew Combe, M.D. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co, London; and Hodges and Smith, Dublin. 


In 18mo., with coloured Frontispiece, Price 4s. 6d, 

HE ASTROLOGIAN’'S GUIDE IN 

HORARY ASTROLOGY, being the full Dis- 

closure of that Science, whereby a True Answer may be 

cbtained to every Question relating to Futurity, and by 

which the Student may also discern things past and pre- 
sent, By Rupertus Stella 

“ Proba veritatem mei.” 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and all Book- 
sellers. 


DR. PHILIP ON SLEEP AND DEATH, 
Just Published, in 8vo. boards, Price 8s. . 
N INQUIRY into the NATURE of 
SLEEP and DEATH, with a ‘view to ascertain 
the more immediate causes of Death, and the better 
regulation of the means of obviating them. Republished 
from the Philosophical Transactions, being the concluding 
part of the Author's experimental inquiry into the laws 
of the vital functions, 
By A. P. W. Philip, M.D. F.R.S. L. and E, 
London ; Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





In 18mo. cloth, ls. 6d. roau, 2s. 
ILLAGE PRAYERS, for the use of 


FAMILIES, for Three Weeks, with Occasional 
Prayers ; to which are prefixed a few Observations con- 
cerning the NATURE of PRAYER. Seventh Edition, 
greatly enlarged. 

By the Rev, J. W. Brooks, 
Vicar of Clarebro’ and St. Saviour’s, Retford. 
London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Longman and 
Co.; Hatchard and Son; Hamilton, Adams, and Co,; 
and W, E, Somerscale, Leeds. 





UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF ~~ 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


THE GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 


OUR VOLUMES of this WORK, consisting of Thirty-two Monthly Parts, were 
completed at the end of 1834. Each Volume contains Twenty-four Portraits, paerey engraved 


after Original Pictures in British and Foreign Collections. The Portraits are accompanie 


with Biogra. 


phical Memoirs, occupying, upon an average, Eight Pages of Letter- press each. The size of the work is 


imperial 8vo. 


The Numbers are sold at 2s. 6d. ; the Volumes at 1/. 1s. bound in cloth. 


The Four Volumes already published contain the following PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS :— 


Ariosto 
Banks, Sir J. 
Barrow 
Bentley 
Boccaccio 
Bossuet 
Boyle, Hon. R,. 
Buchanan, G. 
Buffon 

Burke 
Canova 
Cervantes 
Charles V, 
Chaucer 
Claude 
Colbert 
Cooke, Captain 
Copernicus 
Corneille 
Correggio 
Cranmer 
Cromwell 
Cuvier 

D’ Aguesseau 


D’Alembert 
Dante 

Davy, Sir H. 
Delambre 
De L’Epée 
Des Cartes 
Dollond 
Drake 
Dryden 
Erasmus 
Erskine 
Fenelon 
Flaxman 
Fox, C.J. 
Franklin 
Frederick II. 
Galileo 
Goethe 
Grotius 
Hale 

Halley 
Handel 
Harvey 


Henry IV. 


Ture GaLLery OF PORTRAITS WILL BE COMPLETED IN FouR MORE VOLUMES, containing, 
the preceding Four Volumes, Ninety-six Plates and Memoirs, 


Hogarth 
Hunter, John 
Johnson, Ben. 
Kepler 
Kosciusko 
Lagrange 

La Perouse 
Laplace 
Linaeus 
Luther 
Marlborough 
Medici, Lorenzo de 
Michael Angelo 
Milton 

Moliére 

More, Sir Thomas 
Murillo 
Napoleon 
Newton, Sir I, 
Nelson 

Pascal 

Peter the Great 
Petrarch 
Poussin, N, 


Priestley 


ay 
Rembrandt 
Richelieu 
Rodney 
Rubens 
Schwartz 
Smeaton 
Sobieski 
Somers, Lord 
Spenser 
Sully 
Tasso 
Titian 
ooo 

urgot 
Vouten 
Vinci, Leonardo da 
Voltaire 
Washington 
Watt, James 
William ILI. 
Wollaston 
Wren, Sir C. 


7 


like 


The total number of Plates and Memoirs 


will be therefore One Hundred and Ninety-two; and the complete work may eventually be purchased at 


8l. in Numbers, and 8/. 8s. bound. 

the succeeding Four Volumes :— 
Addison Cuyp 
Arkwright De Witt 
Bacon Defoe 
Berkeley De Thou 
Bolivar Euler 
Bramante Elizabeth 
Blake Gustavus Adolphus 
Black Gibbon 
Bayle Hartley 
Butler, Bishop Hume 
Brindley Hampden 
Bradley Haydn 
Bentham Harrison 
Burleigh Haller 
Calvin Herschell 
Cpatham, Ford Hobbes 
Catherine II. Jefferson 
Coke Jenner 
Clarendon Johnson 
Camoens Jones, Sir William 
Cowper Jones, Inigo 
Cavendish Knox 
Cartwright, Dr. Kant 
Cortez Latimer 


The following is a List of the Portraits which will be comprised in 


Locke 

Lopez de Vega 
L’ Ho6pital 
Lessing 
Leibnitz 

Loyola 
Melancthon 
Machiavelli 
Mansfield 
Mirabeau 
Montague, Lady M. W. 
Montaigne 
Mozart 
Maskelyne 
Napier 

Niebuhr, C, 
Niebuhr, (Sen.) 
Orange, Prince of 
Parey, Ambrose 
Penn, William 
Pitt 

Pope 

Pestalozzi 

Park, Mungo 


Purcell 
Romilly 
Palladio 
Porson 
Raffaelle 
Raleigh 
Rousseau 
Smith, Adam 
Scaliger 
Selden 

Stael, Madame de 
Sydenham 
Stephens, H. 
Schiller 
Siddons, Mrs. 
Swift 

Scott, Sir Walter 
Taylor, Jeremy 
Vesalius 

Volta 

Wesley 
Wilberforce 
Young, Dr, 
Ximenes 


As one of the Proprietors of ‘ Lodge’s Portraits’ has published a statement which might lead persons 
unacquainted with the ‘ Gallery of Portraits,’ to consider that the moderate price at which it is sold is 
attained by *¢ cheapness of manufacture,” the publisher of this work thinks it right to subjoin a list of the 


Engravers who have been employed in its production. 


Holl, 
Wagstaff, Woodman, Woolnoth. 


These are Messrs. Cook, Dean, Fry, Hart, W. 


B. Holl, Hopwood, Humphreys, Meyer, Mackenzie, Mollison, Posselwhite, Scriven, Thomson, 
Seven of these gentlemen have been engaged in * Lodge’s Portraits,’ of 


which they have engaged one hundred and two plates ; the same seven have engraved Fifty-six Plates for the 


* Gallery of Portraits.’ 


The professional rank of these and the other engravers is the best proof that they” 


have not lent their names to ‘* cheapness of manufacture,” for the purpose of producing ‘* spurious ware.” 
The Publisher of the Gallery, indeed, feels himself called upon distinctly to assert, that these gentlemen 
hdve invariably named their own prices; and that those prices, upon an average, exceed, as he understands, 
the prices paid for plates in ‘Lodge’s Portraits’ by 20 per cents 

It is intended, commencing on the Ist of April next, to publish a Seconp Enrrion of the ‘ Gallery of 


Portraits’ in Montuiy Parts at Five Suinuines, each containing Six Portraits and Memoirs. 


The 


great care which has been taken of the plates (the printing having been constantly superintended by the 
engravers) warrants the Publisher in stating, that the impressions of this new edition will be as excellent, 


in every respect, as those of the first edition. 


The object of this reissue is, that new purchasers may, 


at this stage of the work, commence it so as to complete their series soon after the completion of the first 


edition. 


London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 22, Ludgate Street. 





PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 
HE SUN NEWSPAPER, 


Conducted with its usual spirit and enterprise, will 
give VERY FULL, CORRECT, and IMPARTIAL 
REPORTS of the DEBATES in the ensuing Session 
of Parliament. 

It will continue to Report whatever takes place in 
both Houses up to the Hour of Post; and on all impor- 
tant occasions 

PUBLISH EXPRESS’ EDITIONS, 

So as to put Subscribers in the Country in Possession of 
NEWS ONE DAY EARLIER THAN BY THE 
ORDINARY CHANNELS, 

As the Debates are expected to be highly interesting, 
this circumstance must recommend Tue Sun to the at- 
tention of all those who wish to get early information of 
the most important public events. 

The recent exertions of THE Sun during the Metropo- 
litan Elections have elicited the thanks, not only of the 
Reformers, but also of the Tories, for its impartiality and 
enterprise, 

On this subject, the following is the testimonial of a 
Contemporary : 

“ We have to return our best thanks to our Evening 
Contemporary, The Sun, for the excellent and valuable 
reports of the Metropolitan Elections contained in this 
day’s paper. We have been under the necessity of 
abridging them, for the reports, on the whole, amounted 
to nearly twenty columns—being written, printed, and 
published within about four hours, Exertions unprece- 
dented must have been employed in order to realize such 
ample information upon subjects in which not only the 

pople of London, but we may truly say, the people of 

Surope, are deeply and vitally interested.”—Morning Ad- 
vertiser, Jan. 8, 1835. 
Orders for Tue Sun received by all News Agents in 
Town and Country. 

N.B. Tue Sun is now by far the Largest of the Eve- 
ning Papers, being fully One Third Larger than during 
the last Session of Parliament. 

Sun Office, 112, Strand, London, 

Feb, 10, 1835, 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
This Day is Published, 
HE LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE, Part LII. This Part forms the 
Conclusion of the Second Volume of THE HINDOOS, 
which subject is now completed, The Two Volumes are 
illustrated with Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
W. Westall, A.R.A. 
The Volumes are handsomely boand in cloth, Price 
4s,6d.each. The Parts, sewed, 2s, each. 
London; Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate Street. 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
This Day is Published, 

DDITIONAL LISTS FOR THE 

ALMANACKS for 1835, published by the Society. 
Containing the Ministerial Changes which have taken 
place in the Lists there given, and LISTS of the NEW 
HOUSE of COMMONS, arranged Alphabetically, ac- 
cording to the Places and the Names of the Members. 
Price 2d, 

London: Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate Street, 





p# ILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
The recent commencement of a New Series of this 
long-established Work, united with the ANNALS OF 
PHILOSOPHY and THE EDINBURGH JOURN AL 
OF SCIENCE conducted by 
Sir David Brewster, K.61. LL.D. F.R.S. L. and E, &¢. 
Richard Taylor, F.S.A. L.S. G.S. Astr. S. &c. 
Richard Phillips, F.R.S. L, and E. F.G.S. &e. 
affords to such individuals and Societies as are desirous 
of possessing a monthly record of the progress of 
Sciences, a convenient opportunizy of becoming Sub- 
scribers, 
Nos. | to 30, Price Qs. 6d. each, to be had at the om 
of the Philosophical Magazine, Red Lion Court, Flee 
Street ; and of all Booksellers, 


nm es = eee 
London: Printed by Joserx Crayton, at No. 7, Windsor 
Court, St. Mary-le-Strand; and Published by Gustavus 
Anasin, at No.9, Wellington Street, Strand, 





